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Priusquam nostris temporibus memoria rerum antiquarum adhiberetur ad 
oeognidis reliquias recte intelligendas, fieri non potuit quin docti homines 
perverse de oeognide judicarent: quamquam non tarn perverse, quam eis judi- 
candum esset, nisi pudor restitisset et nimia quaedam antiquitatis aestimatio 
quominus clarissimo Grascorum poetre obtrectarent. 

- Friedrich Nietzsche, De Theognide Megarensi 1864 

Prologue 1 

When we look at Late Antique Syro-Palestine and Arabia in the early seventh 
century, the time when Islam is said to have become a religion, an interesting 
yet complex mosaic of cultures and languages can be observed. Linguistically, 
various languages were spoken and written. Here we confront a common 
long-persisting misconception, namely that the Arabs were largely illiterate 
before Islam. Nothing could be farther from the truth. Roughly speaking, 
Arabia in Antiquity was divided into three geographical regions: Arabia Felix , 
Deserta and Petraea. 

In the South-western corner (approximately modern Yemen), Arabia 
Felix, or “Happy Arabia,” various South Arabian Semitic languages were 
spoken, the most important of which is Sabaean, written in a Semitic script 
which split off from the Syro-Palestinian alphabetic tradition during the 
Bronze Age. Ancient Yemen was heavily involved in the spice and incense 
(later also the silk) trade from which it garnered considerable wealth. 

To the North, in what is now more or less Saudi Arabia was the Classical 
Arabia Deserta, or “Abandoned Arabia,” home to Mecca and Medina, a 
region sparsely inhabited by nomadic tribes and various oasis settlements, 
often caravanserais for the long-distance trade. The contemporary local 
languages are nowadays designated as Ancient North Arabian: they are inter¬ 
related Semitic (oasis) dialects that, however, are not direct ancestors of 
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Classical Arabic. Inscriptions in these languages or dialects are attested 
roughly from the sixth century BC to the sixth century AD throughout the 
region into the modern Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan. The writing culture 
of Arabia Deserta was thus borrowed from the South - i.e., they used variants 
of the Ancient (epigraphic) South Arabian script. 
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Figure 1: Distribution of Arabic Alphabets; with kind permission of 
Trouw (Dutch daily newspaper). 

Further to the North, in the geographical area of Syro-Palestine (which 
includes the Egyptian Sinai, Israel, Jordan, Lebanon, Syria and South-eastern 
Turkey and North-western Iraq) was Arabia Petraea, or the Provincia Arabia, 
the Roman border province whose capital was Petra. This region had been 
exposed to Greco-Roman culture for close to a millennium. The major writ¬ 
ten languages here were Greek and various Aramaic dialects, the most im¬ 
portant of which was Syriac. Furthermore, much of the population of this 
region (unlike in Arabia Deserta) had converted to one form or another of 
Christianity (which was anything but an homogenous, monolithic entity). 
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Figure 2: Alphabets of the Ancient Middle East. 
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The important point that must be noted is that although in Arabia 
Petraea Aramaic and Greek texts are often attributed to the Nabataeans, 
Palmyrenians and others who were actually neither Aramaic nor Greek, their 
names and occasional stray words in inscriptions show that they were 
ethnically Arabs. We are dealing with a situation similar to that of medieval 
Western Europe in which Latin was the written language, while the spoken 
languages (vernaculars) were the precursors of the languages spoken today. 

Briefly summarised, the Arabic language (especially with regard to the 
primary diagnostic feature, the definite article -1' - al -) and script of Arabia 
Petraea are the precursors of the classical Arabic script and language. Before 
Islam, texts in the Aramaic script are hardly attested south of the modern 
state of Jordan and then only in the extreme North-west corner of modern 
Saudi Arabia. In Arabia Felix and Deserta, other scripts and languages were 
current. It is in Arabia Petraea that we find occasional Arabic texts in an Ara¬ 
maic script and even Arabic written in Greek characters. A sixth/seventh cen¬ 
tury fragment of Psalm 78 found in the Umayyad “Mosque” at Damascus 
shows just how close this Arabic is to what would later morph into Classical 
Arabic (e.g., - imala). The precursor to Classical Arabic was thus spoken 

in Syria, not in the Hijaz. 

We now have two independent sources of prima facie contemporary 
evidence—aerial linguistics and script distribution—to show that the lan¬ 
guage of the Qur’an must be based on a Syro-Palestinian Arabo-Semitic 
dialect and that the script employed was not that used in Mecca and Medina 
of the period, but the one used in Arabia Petraea. If the Qur’an is actually a 
product of the Hijaz, then we would expect it to be in a different (Ancient 
North Arabian) Semitic language and written in a different script. That is not 
the case. The traditional account of the Qur’an’s origins is not supported by 
the evidence. 

The peculiar thing about the Arabic script we are familiar with today is its 
polyvalence—i.e., it needs diacritical dots - igam) to distinguish 

between otherwise identical consonantal characters (f^j - rasm). For 
example, the Arabic glyph u can be read as b (v 1 ), t (^), t (^j), n (<j) and 
medially as y (l?). Thus the Arabic script distinguishes eighteen glyphs that 
are made distinct by diacritics to render twenty-eight phonemes. A part of 
this polyvalence is not phonetically conditioned; it is due to the cursive 
erosion of distinct forms (e.g., b, n, medial y). In other cases, it is due to the 
fact that a twenty-two letter Aramaic alphabet was later supplemented to 
render additional Arabic phonemes (i.e., sounds that Aramaic had lost, but 
which survived in Arabic) by adding diacritical dots, a practice already found 
e.g. in Palmyrenian Aramaic, to the nearest phonetic approximant. This, 
along with borrowed Aramaic orthographic customs (such as », the ta 
marbuta to mark the feminine ending, the alif otiosum, etc.) and the method 
of adding vowel marks - harakat) shows unmistakably that Arabic 
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writing evolved from a long tradition of writing Aramaic and can, therefore, 
only have occurred in a region where the Arabs had had a long exposure to 
Aramaic writing culture: that is Aramaic writing was arabicised —note that 
the perhaps anachronistic notation of suffixed case vowels which had been 
lost in Aramaic at least a millennium and a half previously is known in Arabic 
grammar as such (v' - irab). The only place where this could have hap¬ 

pened is Arabia Petraea. If the Qur’an were actually a product of Mecca and 
Medina, then (besides it being written in a different Semitic language) it 
would have had to have been composed in the South Arabian script which 
unambiguously differentiates each of the twenty-eight phonemes of Arabic 
and which, by this time, had a twelve hundred year tradition in the Hijaz. 
That this ideally suited script was not used means that it was unknown to the 
writers of the Qur’an (the only attestation hitherto of pre-Classical Arabic 
being written in the Ancient South Arabian script is by an apparent resident 
alien at Qaryat al-Faw on the North-Western edge of the Empty Quarter, 
situated on a major trade route from the Yemen to Eastern Arabia and the 
Gulf - see M. C. A. Macdonald, “Ancient Arabia and the Written Word,” in 
idem (ed.), The development of Arabic as a written language (Supplement to 
the PSAS 40; Oxford, 2010,17). 

The fact that both the script and language of the Qur’an point to the 
Classical Arabia Petraea of Syro-Palestine, and not Arabia Deserta, is further 
supported by the fact that the Qur’an’s vocabulary is largely borrowed from 
Aramaic, especially Syriac, the liturgical language of the local churches. 
Needless to say, the semantics of the technical religious vocabulary of the 
Qur’an, the spelling of the names of biblical figures, and the often subtle 
biblical allusions presuppose an intimate knowledge of biblical literature in its 
Syro-Aramaic tradition. Syro-Palestine was heavily Christianised by the se¬ 
venth century. Although there is some evidence of Christianity and Judaism 
in “happy” and “deserted” Arabia during this period, it just does not appear 
to have had the critical mass necessary to launch a new religion. Furthermore, 
the theological, doctrinal controversies that gave rise to the “heresies” that 
permeated Late Antique society were largely absent, or rather were not so 
significant outside of the Roman Empire. Thus, all of the contemporary 
epigraphical, literary, and linguistic evidence points to Islam being a product 
of Arabs living in Syro-Palestine. 

This claim stands in stark contrast to the traditional narrative of a 
blitzkrieg from the Hijaz into Syro-Palestine. This event has vexed modern 
archaeologists. There is simply no archaeological support for a quick, violent 
and destructive invasion of Syro-Palestine as reported by traditional Islamic 
sources. Instead, excavations reveal a continuity of occupation and culture: 
the period in question is, archaeologically speaking, quite uneventful and 
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conservative. The major cultural changes in ceramics and the like (such as the 
introduction of glazed wares) only occur in the eighth century. There is an 
uninterrupted settlement continuum through the Umayyad period (in which 
the mosaic as an art-form reached its peak) into Abbasid times. Even then the 
change is gradual rather than sudden. Where there was change, it consisted of 
a tendency towards smaller settlements in the countryside, which became 
favoured over towns. Archaeologically speaking, then, an Arab or Muslim 
conquest of Syro-Palestine is invisible. And the reason for this was that the 
Arabs were already living in the region as evidenced by their language. 2 In the 
end, archaeology, epigraphy and linguistics mitigate against a Hijazi origin of 
the Qur’an. The latter can only be a product of Hellenistic Syro-Palestine. 

1. Introduction 

We have now seen that, based on archaeology, script geography and areal lin¬ 
guistics in the Late Antique Roman-Byzantine Middle East (including Ara¬ 
bia), the Qur’an could not have originated in the Arabic script or language in 
the Mecca/Medina region. Current epigraphic and linguistic knowledge deci¬ 
sively contradicts the traditional narrative; one must instead look more close¬ 
ly at greater Syria, toward the Ghassanids and in particular the Lakhmids or 
the descendants of deported Arabs from in and around Merv. This is where 
the precursor of the Arabic language we know today was spoken, and where 
the transition from Aramaic to Arabic script was completed. If these 
arguments for how and where the Qur’an was written down are examined, 
then much of its content will be easier to understand. 

The following article will proffer a discussion on the theological and 
technical loan-words in the Qur’an. By taking these into consideration, it 
becomes clear that Syria must be considered as the most likely place of origin 
of the holy book of Islam. 

A reader of the Qur’an will quickly notice its biblical legacy. What also 
stands out, however, is how the Qur’an understands the Bible. This suppo¬ 
sedly revealed book asserts the biblical lore it conveys as historical fact. The 
Qur’an is guilty of the same mistake that many Christians and Jews still make 
today, specifically, confusing revelatory truth, or biblical historiography, with 
actual history. As the Qur’an largely recognises the historical validity of 
Judaeo-Christian salvation history, as would be expected based on the period 
of its writing, which can be seen for example in 2:136 (also 3:84): 
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qtita amanna bil-lahi wa-ma unzila ilayna wa-ma unzila ila ’ibrahima wa- 
’ismalla wa-’ishaqa wa-ya'quba wal-asbati wa-ma ’utiya musa wa-'Jsa wa-ma 
’utiya l-nabiyyuna min rabbihim la nufarriqu bayna ’ahadin min-hum 
wanahnu lahu muslimuna 

Say (O Muslims): We believe in Allah and that which is revealed unto us and 
that which was revealed unto Abraham, and Ishmael, and Isaac, and Jacob, 
and the tribes, and that which Moses and Jesus received, and that which the 
prophets received from their Lord. We make no distinction between any of 
them, and unto Him we have surrendered. (Pickthall) 


Thus the Qur’an cannot claim any historical authenticity for itself. Historical 
and critical biblical research over roughly the past two-hundred years has 
uncovered the complex origins and history of the Hebrew Bible and the 
Christian New Testament, granting some aspects remain to be clarified in 
detail. Nonetheless, while academic Bible research can show that hardly any 
story in the Bible is historically true in the modern sense of the word, this 
must also apply to the versions of these biblical stories which appear in the 
Qur’an. 3 This subject would best be clarified elsewhere, but in passing we 
merely want to note, for instance, that the narrative of the Deluge clearly 
must have originated from a similar topos out of Mesopotamia, where floods 
were very frequent and where a very early literary model of the (Sumero- 
) Babylonian Epic of Gilgamesh came from. Another example is the question 
of whether Abraham/Ibrahim was the first monotheist. This can be ruled out. 
Today we know that the blessing of Abraham by Melchizedek (Genesis 14:19) 
does not refer to a single God as the translation based on an understanding of 
the Epistle to the Hebrews might suggest (“Blessed be Abram by God Most 
High, Creator of heaven and earth”). Rather, this verse refers to three deities 
(a more correct translation would be: “Blessed be Abraham by Elyon, El, [and 
El], the Creator of heaven and earth.”) The same goes for Moses. There is no 
way he could have been the founder of Israelite Monotheism (and it must be 
explicitly noted that the monotheism attributed to Moses has nothing to do 
with the Amarna period in Egypt). For one, the narratives concerning him 
have a complex history of composition which only began centuries after the 
events were allegedly narrated. Similar remarks could be made in regard to 
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the doctrine of angels or prophecy. Hence, the Quranic understanding of the 
Bible rather represents the preliminary end of a long history of development. 
The Qur’an therefore largely follows in the traditions of the Judaeo-Christian 
divine revelations. 4 

But where does this monotheistic, biblical, influence on the Qur’an come 
from? In the past, also based on Islamic traditional literature, it has been 
reported that local Jewish and Christian Arabic tribes exerted varying degrees 
of influence on “Muhammad.” Some epigraphical evidence also suggests a 
history of Judaism in Arabia, as well as Christian missions in the region. 5 Of 
course, there were also various tribes with diverse traditional Semitic religions 
other than Judaism and Christianity, and the Qur’an pursues a polemic 
against these as well, although surprisingly enough quite imprecisely. Some 
evidence for these religions has been found in the form of inscriptions, al¬ 
though these, as we have noted, are not particularly helpful or informative 
and are mostly related to the kingdom of Sheba in present day Yemen. North 
Arabian inscriptions are for the most part simply graffiti and mostly inconse¬ 
quential, except perhaps for possible theophoric elements in the individual 
names. Although it is entirely possible that an originally pagan “Muhammad” 
could have had Jewish and Christian teachers from whom he would have 
been taught about both Judaism and Christianity, as well as about the Old 
and New Testaments from which he created a new, autonomous, religion, I 
have my doubts about this interpretation. 

Although there is still a lot of work to be done in the archaeological explo¬ 
ration of Arabia, so far this research has simply not produced sufficient evi¬ 
dence for mass conversion to Judaism and Christianity in the region to make 
a plausible case supporting the idea of a direct transfer of these religions to 
Islam. This applies especially to Christianity, which in my opinion is presup¬ 
posed by the Qur’an. On the other hand, there is nothing in the holy book of 
Islam which could be exclusively interpreted as Jewish, or at least no tradi¬ 
tions which could be evaluated and attributed uniquely to (rabbinic) Judaism. 
The Qur’anic stories originating from the Hebrew Bible certainly could have 
come from a Christian source, for example from an Aramaic translation of 
the Bible. 

To thoroughly investigate the possible origins of the Qur’an, it is essential 
to analyse the text itself. 

One particularly notable problem with trying to do this is that a critical 
edition of the Qur’anic text does not exist. That is, no raw consonantal text 
(i»“j - rasm) without diacritical marks - i’gam) with variant readings of 
relevant early manuscripts exists. There is also no diachronic etymological 
dictionary of Arabic. The current stage of text-critical research into the Qur¬ 
’anic text takes the Cairo edition of the Qur’an as the standard, which 
essentially means that Qur’anic textual criticism is at the same stage of 
development as were biblical studies in the seventeenth-century. This was a 
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time when a conflict was raging over whether or not the Masoretic vowel¬ 
pointing was revealed together with the text itself to Moses on Mount Sinai. 
Some Jewish scholars, such as Ibn Ezra, had previously pointed out that the 
addition of vowels must have originated with the Tiberian Masoretes only in 
the Middle Ages. This thesis gained notoriety among Christian scholars in the 
sixteenth century through Elias Levita, although it was highly contested, 
especially by the Buxdorfs. It was Louis Cappel who first scientifically proved 
this theory in his anonymous work Arcanum Punctationis Revelatum, which 
was published by the Leyden professor Thomas Erpenius in 1624. Since then, 
and in fact even before then, the text of the Hebrew Bible, as well as that of 
the New Testament, was understood in a context of ongoing change. Thus the 
Old and New Testaments should not historically be considered “canons.” 
This term must be understood here as an anachronism, in part thanks to 
many recent discoveries such as the Dead Sea Scrolls in 1947. The 
development of comparative linguistics has also helped to transform our 
understanding of these texts. No respectable Old Testament Bible scholar 
today would still rely on works like QrUQ n“Qnft - Mqhbarat Manahem by the 
tenth century Menahem ben Jakob ibn Saruq of Cordoba, or rjDD mtiHtZ? - 
Sarsot Kasap~ (“Chains of Silver”) of the thirteenth/fourteenth centuries by 
Joseph ibn Kaspi from the Provence region. Similarly, no scholar would rely 
on early scientific dictionaries, which in some respects are based on the work 
of mediaeval Jewish scholars. One such example would be the Lexicon hebrai- 
cum et chaldaicum complectens omnes voces, tam primas quam derivatas, quce 
in Sacris Bibliis, Hebrcea, and ex parte Chaldced lingua scriptis extant... (Basel, 
1631 1 ), by the Buxdorfs (pere et fils). It was very well known in its time, as 
was the Lexicon et commentarius sermonis hebraici et chaldaici veteris testa- 
menti ... (Amsterdam, H669; 2 Frankfurt, 1689) of Johannes Coccejus from 
Bremen. Regardless, it is likely that many theologians today-to their own det- 
riment-would not understand enough Latin to use these resources anyway! 

These works were ground-breaking in some respects at the time of their 
writing, but for modern academic Bible study they have become obsolete. The 
advancement of academic Hebrew and biblical Aramaic lexicography over 
the course of the last two centuries can be seen by the various editions of 
Wilhelm Gesenius’ lexicons. 6 The eighteenth edition of this publication has 
recently been completed by the Old Testament scholar and Egyptologist 
Herbert Donner from Kiel, and is now regarded as the “state of the art” tool 
for serious Bible scholars. The older works, especially those compiled by me¬ 
diaeval Rabbis, are of course still valuable. They are important in their own 
right for research into the rabbinical, or classical Jewish understanding of 
biblical writings-I even used the first edition of Gesenius on occasion during 
my studies of rabbinical texts. However, they are now essentially useless for 
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understanding the conceptual meaning of biblical words and texts at the time 
of their supposed writing. This makes it all the more surprising that Qur’anic 
exegesis is still based on pre-scientific works, such as the deservedly 
famous m< j^ - Lisan al-‘arab of Ibn Manzur, living in the thir¬ 
teenth/fourteenth century, or <_>*- Al-qamus al-muhlt by al-Firu- 
zabadi, who lived in fourteenth/fifteenth century Iran. 

These dictionaries, as well as those produced by Western scholars, offer 
profound support for the reading of classical Arabic texts, but are only of 
limited use in the philological work related to the “first Arabic book,” since 
they assume the later Islamic interpretation of it. Here would be the place to 
mention the Lexicon Arabico-Latinum of Jacob Golius, a Leyden scholar and 
Erpenius’ student (Leyden, 1653), as well as the revised edition by Georg 
Wilhelm Freytag ( Lexicon Arabico-Latinum, 4 Vols.; Halle, 1830-1837). Also 
worth mentioning are Al-Zabidi’s o* - Tag al-arus and the sub¬ 
sequent extended Arab-English Lexicon (incomplete; London, 1863-1893) by 
the English scholar Edward William Lane as well as the Supplement aux 
dictionnaires arabes (Leyden, 1881) by the Dutch Orientalist Reinhart Dozy 
and the Worterbuch der klassischen arabischen Sprache by the Tubingen 
arabist Manfred Ullmann (Wiesbaden, 1970-). Despite Fuck’s conclusion 
that a philological-etymological dictionary would be required for any 
translation of the Qur’an, as for study of the Bible, such a resource does not 
actually exist for the former. The most recent Qur’anic dictionary is the 
Arabic-English Dictionary of Qur’anic Usage by the scholars Elsaid M. Badawi 
and Muhammad Abdel Haleem, published (twice!) by the renowned Leyden 
publishing house E.J. Brill in 2010. This dictionary is far from reaching the 
same scientific level as the new edition of the “Koehler-Baumgartner” biblical 
Hebrew lexicon, 7 also published by E.J. Brill, which includes epigraphical 
findings and results of comparative Semitic linguistics, among other things. 
The older works certainly drew from the most current knowledge of their 
time, but the newer Qur’anic works have yet to reach a state of the art 
academic level, thus scientific philological study of the Qur’an is still for the 
most part impossible. 

The problems with interpreting the Qur’an are essentially the same as 
with Bible exegesis. Religions are human creations and are thus constantly 
evolving; they are not fixed programmes, despite what fundamentalists say. 
Without critical analysis, any reading of for example the Germania by 
Tacitus, Roman Law, the Bible, the Qur’an, Don Quixote by Cervantes, or any 
other literary work, will only ever be understood in terms of the present views 
and circumstances of the reader. For example, every Christian today knows at 
least roughly what is supposedly meant by the religious terms “Son,” “Trini¬ 
ty,” and “Last Supper.” However, the current meaning(s) of these words 
simply represent the provisional end of a long semantic evolution, and in no 
way have the same meaning they did during the time when Jesus is said to 
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have lived. Historical linguistic research into the meanings of Hebrew and 
Greek words is well established, but with Arabic this work has hardly yet 
begun. With this method, we can see that the Donatio Constantini is a forgery 
and that the surviving copies of the Karelsprivilege have nothing to do with 
Charlemagne. The Greek of the New Testament is not the Greek of the 
Homeric epics; the language of the Hebrew Bible is not the same rabbinic 
language of the Mishna and the Tosefta. Likewise, the Arabic of the 
commentators - mufassirun ) is not the Arabic of the Qur’an. 

Here, it must be pointed out that the philological method is universally 
applicable; it can be applied to any text. Although the traditional commentary 
literature i- tafsir) on the Qur’an is important for understanding this 
book in the context of Islamic traditions, it is not really useful for research 
into its origins and original meaning. This problem has been previously 
mentioned on occasion, even by Old Testament scholars who regularly draw 
on Arabic vocabulary for their research. The remarks of L. Kopf are 
important to note here: 

A large portion of the vocabulary that Arabic philologists have recorded and 
interpreted was not previously known to them either from everyday usage or 
from comprehensive reading. Their main task, then, was not to find a clear 
and definitive meaning for words that were already known to every scholar, 
but rather to find meanings for rare and lesser-known words, which they very 
well may have encountered for the first time in their professional endeavours. 
There were two essential foundations for this type of research which were 
missing, specifically knowledge of other Semitic languages and the availability 
of large and systematically structured sets of linguistic data. As a result, many 
imprecise and even completely absurd definitions arose. The numerous 
varying meanings which have been assigned to many seldom-used Arabic 
words should be seen as the result of efforts undertaken without adequate 
resources by philologists attempting to explain difficult expressions using the 
resources available to them ... Since the knowledge of other Semitic languages 
was missing and parallel passages were often not available for comparison, the 
floodgates were opened to this type of guesswork. Especially often, the use of 
different methods led to varying results. Along with the erroneous definitions 
provided by philologists themselves were others which were motivated by 
either religious considerations ... or old linguistic traditions of the “pre-scien- 
tific” times. 8 

An example of this can be seen in the oldest monument of the Arabic 
language, the - Kitab al-‘ayn by Al-Halil ibn Ahmad al-Farahid, 9 

which does not even discuss commonplace words like - kalb “dog,” - 
katir “many,” or even the very common adverb - kull “all.” Kopf provides 
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a good example of the workings of traditional Arabic philology (art. cit. 298) 
from the above mentioned - Al-qamus al-muhit, specifically the 

common word - kursi “chair.” This lexeme is obviously related to the 
Hebrew lexeme ND3 - kisse “throne” (but must be borrowed from a later 
Aramaic form such as Syriac - kursya), but in this work it 

surprisingly takes on the meaning “knowledge,” alongside its primary 
meaning. This is due to the “Throne Verse” (2:255) of the Qur’an: 




wasia kursiyyuhu l-samawati wal-arda 

“His Throne comprehends 10 Heaven and Earth.” 


There are many such examples from traditional Arabic lexicography. 11 
However, the previous example makes the problem sufficiently obvious: the 
traditional dictionaries are not helpful in determining the Quranic meaning 
of Arabic words. They are more comparable to unrealistic thesauri. Imagine 
what would happen if Beowulf or Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales were read using 
a dictionary of modern English usage. Goethe’s “Seek only to confuse people, 
it is too difficult to please them” surely applies, then, to research on Arabic 
words of the Qur’an. 


2. Foreign Words as a Feature of Cultural Exchange 

Thus, there is no academic critical edition of the Qur’an and no scientific 
study of its lexicon. Anyone who reads the Qur’an in Arabic (or is even 
perplexed by the varying renditions of the translations), will quickly become 
confused. Each word can seemingly be assigned an unexpected meaning ac¬ 
cording to the preferences of each researcher, thanks to the legacy of the older 
traditions. A student of comparative Semitic linguistics will also be confused, 
as the necessity of such leaps often remains a mystery. 

What also stands out to Semiticists is the high frequency of foreign words 
in Quranic Arabic. Foreign words are an interesting linguistic phenomenon; 
they can reveal something about the history of the speakers of a language and 
their past encounters. 12 We can see this in German, for example. The 
vocabulary relating to wine production is of Latin origin, suggesting that this 
aspect of Germanic culture was introduced by the Romans (for example, 
“Wein” (“wine”) <vinum, “Kelter” (“wine-press”) <calcatura etc.). This be¬ 
comes especially clear when we also consider the fact that the regions in Ger¬ 
many where traditionally the most wine is produced previously belonged to 
the Roman Empire - beer was the traditional beverage of the Germanic 
peoples. 13 

It is also not surprising that the English Christian vocabulary has largely 
Latin origins as well: advent, accident (accidens <crup(3e(3qKoc;), confession, 
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confirmation, Eucharist, host, liturgy, mass, mission, oblate, passion, pastor, 
real presence, sacrament, substance etc., leaving no doubt as to how and from 
where Christianity spread to the English (vis-a-vis the Greek derivation of 
such words in Slavic languages and even in Arabic). It is important to note 
here that these words have a specific theological meaning in English, regard¬ 
less of what their definitions are in classical Latin (or their respective etymo¬ 
logies). 14 In addition to these loan-words, there are also so-called loan-trans¬ 
lations. These are verbatim (verbum pro verbo) translations from Latin to 
English which (etymologically) make no sense in the latter. The meanings of 
the terms are thus derived from the donor language, like “holy spirit” 
(<spiritus sanctus ), “holy” ( <sanctus ), “shepherd” ( <pastor ), “body” ( corpus 
<ocI)|ra), “baptism” ( <baptismus ls <(3a7map6c;) or even “God,” in the sense of 
a single and specific entity ( <deus ), etc. Most of these words have long since 
been adopted into English (as well as other European languages) and are no 
longer even perceived as foreign. 

Thus it should come as no surprise that there are also foreign words and 
loan-translations in the Bible. For example, the Old Testament contains 
lexemes derived from Akkadian (and Sumerian), 16 Egyptian, 17 Greek, 18 
Aramaic 19 etc. The Greek New Testament further reflects its origin in the 
Semitic world through its usage of many borrowed terms, like Mammon 
(Matthew 16:24; Luke 6:9,11,13) or the last words of Jesus: “ Eloi, Eloi, lama 
sabachtaniV’ (Mark 15:34; Matthew 27:46 <Psalm 22:2). 20 The use of these 
words, especially in the field of theology or in other scientific areas, is not a 
coincidence, but rather has a lot to do with the introduction of previously 
unknown novel concepts or terms into the intellectual realm of a particular 
language. One example of an old (pre-Hebrew) loan word in the Old 
Testament must suffice here to briefly illustrate this process: The Hebrew 
loan-word ‘iD’H - hekal “temple” (actually found in all Northwest Semitic 
languages) is derived from Akkadian ekallum, which itself goes back to 
Sumerian e.gal “big house.” This indicates that the construction of an 
architecturally specific building, imagined as the house of a deity, is a custom 
that has its origins in Mesopotamia. Confirmation of this can also be found in 
the archaeology of the Early Dynastic Period (early Bronze Age). Similarly, 
there are many loan words in the tale of the construction of the Tower of 
Babel (Genesis 11:1-9), which describes the construction of a ziggurat 
(namely, inspired by the famous one commenced by the neo-Babylonian king 
Nebuchadnezzar II). In this case, the loan words come from a later language 
stratum, like for example HID 1 ? - hbena h “a sun-dried mud brick”- in Ak¬ 
kadian libittu m . The fabrication and use of mud bricks was also a Meso¬ 
potamian practice-in Palestine one built with stone. 
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3. The loan-vocabulary of the Qur’an 

Returning to the main topic of this paper—the foreign words (including the 
loan-translations) in the text of the Qur’an—it should have been made clear 
above that these must relate to the texts and faiths with which the authors of 
the Qur’an were in contact. In this section I deal primarily with the work of 
the Australian scholar Arthur Jeffery, The Foreign Vocabulary of the Qur’an, 
which thankfully has been re-published by the Brill publishing house (2007). 21 
In this compilation, he deals with three hundred and eighteen different words 
(without inflected forms; in the following, I add a few more). The Qur’an 
contains three to seven thousand words, depending on how the different 
word-forms are counted. Bearing this in mind, between six and ten percent of 
the vocabulary is of foreign origin. This in itself is not surprising, considering 
that approximately eighty percent of English words have foreign roots (from 
an etymological point of view), without this completely obscuring its Ger¬ 
manic origins. With respect to the Qur’an it is important to note, however, 
that all of the important theological terms stem from Aramaic and in fact 
largely from Syriac. A few are potentially of Ethiopian or Persian origin, but 
many Iranian words were in all likelihood borrowed into Arabic through 
Syriac. I will also show that a few key terms demonstrate prior knowledge of 
the classical Syriac translation of the Bible, the Peshitta. An interesting 
example of this situation is the word JAp- - hardal “mustard seed” in the 
Qur’anic verses 21:47: 



Hj f lllis! JQ>- 

wa-nadau l-tnawdzina l-qista li-yawmi l-qiydmati fa-ld tuzlamu nafsun say’an 
wa-’in kana mitqala habbatin min hardalin ’ataynd bi-ha wa-kafd bind hdsi- 
bm“ 

“And We shall set up balances of justice on the Day of Resurrection, then 
none will be dealt with unjustly in anything. And if there be the weight of a 
mustard seed, We will bring it. And Sufficient are We to take account.” 

And Qur’an 31:16 




ya-bunayya ’inna-ha ’in taku mitqala habbatin min hardalin fa-takun fi sah- 
ratin ’awfi s-samdwati ’awfi l-’ardiya’ti bi-hd lldhu ’inna llaha latifun habir u " 
“O my son! If it be (anything) equal to the weight of a grain of mustard seed, 
and though it be in a rock, or in the heavens or in the earth, Allah will bring it 
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forth. Verily, Allah is subtle (in bringing out that grain), well-aware (of its 
place).” 


It will be obvious to a knowledgeable reader that these verses bear a certain 
resemblance to the “Parable of the Mustard Seed” in Matthew 13:31-32 and 
to the “Healing of a Demon-Possessed Boy” in Matthew 17:20 (Mark 4:31, 
Luke 13:19 and 17:6 have less bearing here). The Peshitta actually translated 
the Greek cbq kokkov aivcmecoc; with - perdta d-hardla. The 

Arabic word is also found in allegedly “pre-Islamic” poetry ( Divan Hudhail 
97:11), suggesting at least the possibility that the word was adopted even 
earlier. Although this may be the case, the fact is that the Aramaic 22 loan¬ 
word hardla is not a common lexeme (and has more common synonyms), 
and also that it is used in the specific context of the same parable by all 
accounts, make it extremely likely that we are dealing with the influence of an 
Aramaic source. 

The example given above is striking. However, it could be argued that this 
was a migrant word which was acquired along with the product it describes, 
as is the Greek word cited in the Gospels to aivam (comp. German “Senf’) 
which seems to come ultimately from Akkadian. There are certainly examples 
of such as well. Consider - hamr “wine” (2:219; 5:90f; 12:36,41; 47:5), 
which undoubtedly stems from the Aramaic k'vzuj - hamra (compare this to 
the word used in Old Testament poetry “IQO - hdmdr <*hamr), since the wine 
trade in the Syro-Arabian world at that time was firmly in Christian hands 
(and the Arabic root means “to cover, to hide.”) 23 The word - huhz 
“bread”- not a customary food item among the ancient Arabs-is only found 
in the dream of the baker in Sura Yusuf ( 12:36). It stems from the Old Ethi¬ 
opian 'WlhT - habast (with the retroactive assimilation < h-flUT - habaz(a)t, 
compare to Tigre dviltlT - habazat “thick, round bread.”) 24 Also consider 
“M*- j - zugaga “glass,” a commodity most likely imported from the Aramaic 
world < i - zagugita (cf. Revelations 21:21) or eiuj - zayt “olive,” a 

tree not native to Arabia - zayta (this word for this fruit was also lent 

to Africa, for example xeeiT/xoeiT - djeit/djoit, HgT - zayat, and to the East, 
e.g. classical Armenian Ahp - jet’ and Georgian ‘bgcoo - zeti with the 
meaning “oil”- the primary exported product made from the olive), because 
the tree was originally only native to the eastern Mediterranean coast. These 
loan words are interesting because they point toward Syria as the source of 
the main cultural contact of the Arabs, and much less toward Ethiopia. There 
are also isolated (Middle-) Persian loan words, mostly for imported luxury 
goods, such as jjfM - istabraq “silk brocade” (i.e. from the same source 
which the English word is ultimately derived from). In such exceptional cases, 
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the words must have been borrowed from Persian and not through Syro- 
Aramaic due to their morpho-phonetic features. Old South-Arabic loan 
words are surprisingly rare, especially since according to the traditional 
narrative, the Qur’an emerged in the “back-yard” of this linguistic and 
cultural entity. 

Although these examples are very interesting and warrant further study in 
their own right, they shed but little light on the linguistic origins of the 
Qur’an-they all could have been borrowed at any given time: the relevant 
trade routes are ancient. We are interested in focussing on the technical 
theological vocabulary, as it was described above for English. When we find 
Syro-Aramaic vocabulary in the Arabic of the Qur’an whose specific religious 
and liturgical meanings depend on the donor language, we can draw con¬ 
clusions about the intellectual environment and the sphere of influence which 
led to its emergence. However, in the following analysis some philological ex¬ 
ceptions are taken into account. They are already apparent from the examples 
given above. As Jeffery has already noted (op. cit. 39f.), foreign words in the 
Qur’an belong to three basic groups: 

1. Words that cannot be Arabic (or even Semitic) at all, like for example 
ijjfH - istabraq “silk brocade.” This could be compared in English to 
the word “schnitzel.” 

2. Words which have attested Arabic roots, but with a different meaning, 
like for example - hamr “wine” (most of the infamous homony¬ 
mous roots in Arabic belong in this category). This is roughly com¬ 
parable to the English word “cool” in German; although it is etymo¬ 
logically related to ktihl, in German it takes on only a specific meaning 
derived from modern colloquial English. 

3. Homonyms, words which are genuinely Arabic but have a nuanced 
technical meaning alongside their Arabic meaning and must be 
borrowed. An English example would be “gill”- which usually refers 
to the breathing organs of fish and is of Germanic origin; the measure 
mostly used for alcohol, derives from French as indicated by its pro¬ 
nunciation, and ultimately from a Late Latin term for a jar. Loan 
translations (“caiques”) also belong in this category (see e.g., “Holy 
Spirit” supra). 

I would also like to add a fourth category, which is: 

4. Lexemes with a seemingly Semitic root which must be borrowed due 
to their morpho-phonetic forms. These include the names of biblical 
figures, such as the Patriarchs, as I will show in the following sections. 
Compare in English “vessel” (vs “vat”). 
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4. The Vocabulary of Writing in Arabic 

Without getting into the specifics of word formation and other morpho¬ 
logical details of Semitic languages, I would like to briefly discuss one of their 
main characteristics: the interaction between consonants and vowels. The 
consonants provide a rough indication of the meaning; for instance the root 
a Iktb usually has something to do semantically with writing. Through the 
addition of vowels (but also consonants)-mostly according to a particular 
modification sequence-the specific meaning can emerge, as we see with the 


given root: 



/kataba / 

“he wrote” 

1 w;< 

/katabna/ 

“we wrote” 


/yaktubu/ 

“he writes/will write” 


/naktubu/ 

“we (will) write” 

viS! 

/aktaba/ 

“he dictated” 


/yuktibu/ 

“he dictates/will dictate” 

‘."SLnl 

/istaktaba/ 

“he had (something) written/copied” 


/yastaktibu/ 

“he orders/will order (something) written/copied’ 


/katib/ 

“writer” (actually “writing” -active participle) 

C_J 

/maktub/ 

“letter, something written” (passive participle) 


/maktab/ 

“office, desk” 


/maktaba/ 

“library, bookshop” 


As this root is widespread throughout Semitic languages, the problem is ob¬ 
vious. In the North-West Semitic branch of Semitic languages, both the 
Canaanite branch (e.g. Phoenician-Punic and Hebrew) and Aramaic, as well 
as Ugaritic of the Late Bronze Age, attest this root in this meaning in various 
derivations. However, writing is a relatively new phenomenon in human his¬ 
tory. Its first beginnings hearken back to southern Mesopotamia of the fourth 
millennium be, and then somewhat later in Egypt. Our own alphabet de¬ 
veloped under Egyptian influence and its origins are to be found among 
Semitic miners in the Sinai during the first half of the second millennium be. 
Consequently, the original meaning of this root cannot logically have been 
“to write.” Further proof of this lies in the fact that this root is found neither 
in Akkadian (Assyro-Babylonian), nor in South-Semitic. 25 We can thus es¬ 
tablish that the root a Iktb only came to describe the action of writing at some 
later time, and only in the North-West Semitic languages. Other branches of 
the Semitic language family used other roots, since different and certainly 
older writing traditions than what we today call Arabic existed there, as we 
have briefly seen (supra §0). 
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In addition to semantically describing “writing,” this root in Arabic also 
carries a second, independent meaning, namely “to bring together, to bind, to 
close, to stitch.” 26 This is an example of an homonymous root, whereby one 
meaning is from Arabic itself and the other was necessarily borrowed and 
adopted into the language. The meaning “to write” must have been taken 
over from Aramaic when the Arabs of Syro-Palestine adopted and adapted 
Aramaic writing culture. Jeffery (op. cit. 249) suggests that the borrowing may 
have happened at al-Hlrah (»j^=d') 27 -the seat of the Lakhmids-as I have 
discussed elsewhere. Regardless, the use of the root a Iktb in its borrowed sense 
of “to write” further indicates the influence of the Syro-Aramaic writing 
culture on the Arabs resident in Syro-Palestine. 

If we look at the semantic domain of literacy in Arabic, interestingly 
enough we find only loan-words. Take, for example, the root Vs/)/ mentioned 
above. This root is attested in the Arabic of the Qur’an as the noun - - 

suhufi (the plural of - sahifa “sheet, page;” Modern Standard Arabic; 
“newspaper”), always in the sense of something previously revealed; 20:133 
(JjYI i Lo 5 jjj - bayyinatu mafis-suhufi l-’ula), as well as 53:36 (- 

- suhufi musa); 74, 52; 80:13; 81:10; 87:18f. (Ui^a JjVl - <jj 

- ’inna hada la-fi suhufi l-’ula suhufi ’ibrahima wa-musa) 2S and 
with an indication of the new revelation 98:2 (» j&l** jly Ail j-o - 

rasulun mina lldhi yatlu suhufan mutahharatan). There is no doubt that we 
are dealing with a loan-word from South Semitic (linguistically, not neces¬ 
sarily geographically speaking). It is already well-documented in “pre-Isla- 
mic” poetry for one, and it also appears in Sabaean and Qatabanian as TfAS - 
shft (pi. fAS - s/ 7/) 29 “document.” This root was borrowed once again later on 
into Arabic, however, this time from Classical Ethiopian as < - - mushaf 

“book” (actually, a bound volume of the Qur’an)-in Ga c oz this is the custo¬ 
mary word for “book,” but also “holy writing” (i.e. the Bible), i.e., " n ?,7hT - 
masahaf (also pi. - masahafat [scil. ‘MAT - qaddusat ]). 30 The Arabic 

verbal derivation with the meaning “to misread, to falsely place diacritical 
marks” is in Form II (D-Stem), which here is an indication of its secondary, 
nominal derivation (which in turn produced the noun ^ - tasahhuf 

“mistake in writing, distortion”). 31 Here we can see the Qur’an in the context 
of Late Antiquity: the vocabulary of writing is borrowed from the 
neighbouring cultures from which the Arabs took their writing traditions. 
Since the (Syro-Palestinian) Arabs were for the most part in contact with the 
Syro-Aramaic writing culture, as is evident from the visual resemblance 
which both writing systems display, it is not surprising that most of the roots 
describing this action were borrowed from that culture. Other terms come 
from more distant regions such as southern Arabia and Ethiopia. 

There are other Qur’anic expressions with reference to the written word 
that are also borrowed. For example, - sigill, a hapax legomenon, is docu¬ 
mented in the Qur’an only in 21:104. The classic commentators had great 
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difficulty with this word and translated it in different ways, such as “angel” 
as-Sijill (i.e., “engel” in Keyser’s Dutch translation), “the secretary of Muham¬ 
mad” (Pickthall), or as “sheet” (“Blatt” Paret). In post-Qur’anic Arabic, it is 
defined as “an anthology of judiciary rulings” (>“archive, land registry,” etc.) 
and forms a denominal verb the D-stem “to record, to note.” Although the 
relevant passage csjLc fjj- yawma natwi s-samaa 

katayyi s-sigilli li-l-kutubi (21:104) is still difficult (at least for me), this word 
originates from Latin, specifically from sigillium (<signum)- also the origin of 
the word “seal” in English. This word was also borrowed by Greek as myiAAov 
and often had the meaning “imperial edict” or “decree” in the Byzantine Em¬ 
pire. Whether the word was borrowed into Arabic directly from Greek or 
through a derivation of the Syriac . a.\. - sigiliyon “diploma (spec, quo 

chalifa patriarcham confirmat)” (Brockelmann, 459a; compare, for in¬ 
stance - msglsnyt’ “libellus, scriptum accusatorium”) remains 

uncertain. In my opinion the latter is more likely. 

Furthermore, the word Qur’an itself is an Aramaic loan-word, as Chr. 
Luxenberg convincingly shows ( Die syro-aramdische Lesart des Koran, 2 nd 
edition 2004: 8Iff.; cf. Jeffery op. cit. 233f). This word is derived from the root 
Vqr’ (pace al-Jawhari as-Sahah s.v. <qarana\), which primarily means “to read 
(aloud)” in modern Arabic. Of course this cannot be the original meaning, for 
the same reasons discussed above regarding the Vkfb-“writing” must exist 
before anything can be read. In Akkadian ( qeru m ) and in Ugaritic we come 
across this root in the meaning “to call; to invite.” In South Semitic, this root 
has nothing to do with the semantic domain of reading. In Sabaic it means 
“to command” and exists in Old Ethiopian, possibly as a relic, as ‘kC’tzd - 
q w eroq w era “to cry out, to knock, to be confused.” 32 But then again, the 
semantic development of “to call” > “to read out” >“to read aloud” (> “to 
read”) was only carried out in the North-West Semitic languages (Llebrew, 
Phoenician-Punic, Aramaic, etc.) during the Iron Age and then further in a 
particular theological sense, like the Hebrew iOj?Q - miqra “reading” (Nehe- 
miah 8:8, which the German Revidierte Eberfelder renders literally with “das 
Vorgelesene,” i.e., “. . . and caused them to understand the reading” - most 
other translations render the Hebrew with “book, scroll”), which subse¬ 
quently became the common designation for the Hebrew Bible in later 
Hebrew. Following the path set out by Jeffery and Luxenberg, I would also 
suggest that the Arabic term Qur’an derives from a Syriac usage such as 
- qrind (d-ktaba) which can also have the meaning “scriptura sacra” 
(Brockelmann 690b). 33 

The same holds true for - asfar, the plural of j^ - sifr “book,” only 
found in the Qur’an in 62:5: 
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jjilU,_4> oJljAS 


matalu lladlna hummilu t-tawrata tumma lam yahmilu-ha ka-matali l-himari 
yahmiln ’asfaran 

“The likeness of those who are entrusted with the Law of Moses, yet apply it 
not, is as the likeness of the ass carrying books.” (Pickthall) 


As well as in - safara (sing. - safir) in 80:15, actually “writer 
(transcriber)” and not angel, or messenger, as it is often translated. The root 
Vs/r in Arabic has many meanings, for instance: “to remove a woman’s veil,” 
and “to send (someone) away, to expel,” “to travel, to go on a journey” etc. In 
any case, nothing that could be interpreted as “book,” as was even acknow¬ 
ledged by the early commentators, 34 which makes a borrowing from Syriac 
quite certain. The quote from 62:5 just cited in which the Torah (»'jjj - 
tawrat ) is cited in conjunction with “books” (jkk^\ _ asfar) makes it clear that 
(some component of) the Bible was being referred to here, the same way it 
still is in modern Arabic, e.g. j - Sifr al-takwin “the Book of Genesis.” 

Words derived from this root and with this meaning have a long history 
in the Syro-Aramaic donor and r^ism - sapra “scriba.” 35 The Aramaic mea¬ 
ning of this root itself ultimately stems from Akkadian: saparu m “to send (a 
message), to write (to)” with derivations like sapru m “envoy, messenger,” 
siparu “regulations, instructions,” sipirtu m “message, letter, instruction” 
etc. 36 

Another Arabic root denoting things written is again certainly borrowed 
from Syro-Aramaic and of Akkadian origin, namely Vs.fr . 37 In the Qur’an this 
verb always appears in relation to the “well-preserved tablets” (-1=^ jl p - 
fi lawhin mahfuzin 85:22), at least in the conventional interpretation 38 (17:58; 
33:6; 52:2, 37; 54:53; 68:1; 88:22). The verb sataru’" is commonly used in 
Akkadian to indicate the activity of writing (originally thus “to incise,” much 
like Greek yqck(>u)) and has nominal derivations like sataru m (infinitive) 
“(trans)script, document” and with similar meaning sitru”\ sitirtu"’, mastaru” 1 
“inscription, prescription.” This root is used only as a participle in Hebrew 
and Imperial Aramaic in the sense of “clerk” or “scribe.” In Syriac, as well as 
some other Aramaic dialects, there are substantives such as - stara 

“syngraphum” ( melior “syngraphus”), by which the Peshitta translates “190 - 
separ “book” in Jeremiah 32:10, and renders yeiQoyQacJov, “debt certificate” 
in Tobit 5:3 and Colossians 2:14. The Aramaic word appears to be derived 
from Akkadian sataru m , mentioned above. It appears to be a morphologically 
unproductive root in the former language. Here it must be noted: rts - sHr is 
the predominant verb in the Old South Arabian languages for “to write.” 
However, I think it is unlikely that this root is directly borrowed from Akka¬ 
dian, meaning there may be an Aramaic connexion. The causative forms rtsh 
- hs‘tr and rts - s'tr with the meaning “scribe” must also be noted; they have 
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only been documented in the last, monotheistic, period of Sabaean, 39 but a 
Qatabanian or Sabaean source cannot be ruled out entirely. In any case, we 
have another term describing writing borrowed from a neighbouring 
language. 

The well-preserved planks, or rather the “guarded planks” (Pickthall), 
mentioned above, is the last term related to writing to be discussed here. It is 
interesting in terms of the third category mentioned earlier-it is a true Arabic 
word with a borrowed technical meaning. The root dlwh with the meaning 
“plank, board” is well-attested throughout the Semitic languages, 40 e.g. 
Akkadian (nominal) le’u m . In Arabic, as well as in “pre-Islamic” poetry, it is 
used as in Qur’an 54:13 for the wooden planks of Noah’s Ark: Jc. j 

j j-ljll - wa-hamalnahu ‘aid dati 'alwahin wa-dusurin, similar to the hMVh 

- ’ahwah (sg. A©vh - lawah) 41 in Acts 27:44 of the Ethiopian version of the 
New Testament where it specifically refers to the planks used by those who 
couldn’t swim to save themselves when the boat taking St. Paul to Rome 
struck a reef before Malta. In Hebrew, it (mb - lu“h) is mentioned in conne¬ 
xion with the construction of the altar of burnt-offering in Exodus 27:8 ( et 
passim). The archetype of the Qur’an is what is being referred to in Sura 
85:32, mentioned above, and in 7:145ff. The term refers to the “stone tablets,” 
which the Lord delivered to Moses on Mt Sinai - the same word we find used 
in Hebrew in Exodus 24:12 (et passim) which is also used here by the 
Targums (KI3K ’mb - luhe ’abna) and, significantly, the Peshitta (pcsircia rchxA 

- luhe d-kepa). The semantic development of “board” > “writing tablet” 
appears to have first occurred in Akkadian, also in the theological sense 
similar to the le’u sa balati “tablet of life” (that is, on which destinies are 
written). Wax tablets are apparently being described here, i.e. similar to the 
tabula cerata or perhaps more appropriately the mediaeval diptycha eccle¬ 
siastical 2 The word had already been recorded in Amarna-Canaanite with 
this meaning (358:9), also in Ugaritic, Hebrew (e.g. Proverbs 3:3; 7:3; Song of 
Songs 8:9; Isaiah 30:8; Jeremiah 17:1), and in some forms of Aramaic. So, we 
have here a technical loan word from Akkadian which spread throughout 
neighbouring languages. There is no possibility, however, that the Arabic 
word is directly borrowed from Hebrew-here we must once again look into 
Aramaic, specifically Syriac. As we noted, in the Peshitta ri&cA - lawhd is used 
in Exodus 24:12 and elsewhere, as well as for the /A/RT-inscription (thAoc;) of 
Pilate on Jesus’ cross in John 19:19, 43 for example, and is therefore certainly 
the source of the Arabic word. 
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5. Borrowed Terms in the Qur’an 

5.1 Introduction 

So far it has been shown that the literary culture from which the Qur’an 
emerged was in close contact with both the Syro-Aramaic region and its local 
manifestations of Christianity. This has been made clear by the borrowings 
from Aramaic already discussed. 44 Many of the words discussed here have 
undergone a long evolution—even the Hebrew word that everyone knows: 
“Torah”—until they eventually acquired the meanings they now have (or are 
given) in the Qur’an. The fact that the Arabic vocabulary with regard to rea¬ 
ding and writing stems from the language of the culture(s) from which the 
writing culture was adopted is not surprising. It can be compared to German 
lesen (< Latin legere- “to read”) and schreiben (< scribere - “to write”). If we 
dig a little bit deeper, though, we find a surprising abundance of key theo¬ 
logical terms borrowed from Aramaic in the vocabulary of the Qur’an. Here I 
will mention just a few from Jeffery’s work with a few additional comments of 
my own. 

5.2 Adam: - ’ adam 

The Hebrew word D7X - ’adam, as in Ugaritic, Phoenician etc. means 
“human(ity)” (in Sabaean, “vassal, subject”). In the Qur’an however, it 
appears only in the sense of the name of the first human (compare to j»d i_d - 
ibn adam lit. “son of Adam”=“human,” as in 7:35, for example). This inter¬ 
pretation can already be found in the Septuagint. In the Hebrew story of 
creation, D7N - ’adam was translated as dv0QO)7toc “human” until Genesis 
2:15; however, in the next verse, when God places humans in the Garden of 
Eden, the Hebrew word was understood as a name and was transcribed as 
A6ci[T. The interpretation of this word as a proper noun “Adam,” can already 
be found in later books of the Hebrew Bible such as I Chronicles 1:1 and 
Hosea 6:7. This is also the understanding of this lexeme in the New Testa¬ 
ment (for instance Romans 5:14 et passim) and in fact Christianity in general 
until the early modern period. Although the root V’dm retains its Aramaic 
meaning in Syriac, - ’adam is always used as the name of the first 
human, just as in Classical Ethiopian M9° - ’adam. Although this root is well 
attested in Arabic, for example f-J-d - ’adim “skin,” its interpretation as the 
name of the original human assumes a prior knowledge of Christianity or 
Judaism. Verses like Qur’an 3:59, 7:172 (AAA1I Ijljis - taqulu yawma l- 
qiyamati ) and 124:20ff. make it obvious that we are dealing with a Christian 
influence. Because Adam is only used in the Qur’an to describe the first 
human, whereas in Hebrew it was originally used as a term for humans in 
general, Arabic presupposes a certain exegetical evolution. Thus, this word 
falls into the third category listed above. 
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5.3 Islam: - al-’islam 

The root Vs/m (>Arab. s-l-m ) is well-attested with the meaning “to be com¬ 
plete, finished” in most Semitic languages. Another meaning emerged from 
this one: “to be healthy, well,” as can be seen in Akkadian. The meaning 
“peace” as in Hebrew shalom, in the sense of a greeting is a logical develop¬ 
ment. In Arabic, the Ilnd form has undergone the development “to make 
healthy, unharmed” > “to protect from damage” >“to deliver safely” > “to de¬ 
liver” (compare to the French sur-rendre), in the sense of dedito. The original 
semantics can certainly be found in the Qur’an, for example in 31:22 i>j 
J j j - wa-man yuslim wagha-hu ’ila-llahi “And whosoever submits his 
face (himself) to Allah,” as well as in 2:112 and 131. The verbal root from 
which the noun - ’al-’islam (causative!) is a nominal derivation, is used 
here as a religious terminus technicus, once again certainly presupposing a 
Syriac semantic development. The causative conjugation tAi.k' - ’aslem is 
also found in Syriac in the sense of “to commit” (Luke 1:2, John 18:35, 19:30 
(the Spirit), Acts 8:3 (to a prison); > “to betray” >Matthew 10:4 etc.) but also 
as a specifically Christian term: “to commit to the faith,” so in the sense of “to 
be devoted to” or “to be dedicated to” (i.e. devotio). Therefore, Islam does not 
mean “peace” in the sense of a pacificatio or debellatio, but rather it means to 
commit oneself to the will of God, i.e. “surrender,” “dedication,” dedicatio. 
This is another example of a genuine Arabic root which took on a secondary 
Christian-technical meaning-this belongs in the third category as well. 

5.4 God: ^ - Allah 

Although there can be no doubt that the root of this word is a good and genu¬ 
ine Arabic lexeme, its morpho-phonetics point rather to Syro-Palestine than 
to the Hijaz; I have discussed the problems associated with it elsewhere. 45 
Briefly, the form ’il as a noun to denote a deity is well-attested in Semitic. The 
word ’il can in Semitic refer to a god but is also the name of the chief divinity 
of the Semitic pantheon ’ll (>’El). 46 The singular ’lh (already attested, though 
rarely in Ugaritic), however, seems to be a back-formation of the plural ’ilhm 
(which is a strategy sometimes employed in Semitic to make a tri-radical root 
out of a bi-radical one in the plural) that is only found in North-West Semitic 
and Ancient North Arabian, ’lh is especially common as the generic term for 
a(n unnamed) god in Aramaic where this form largely replaces 7 47 and which 
also seems to be the source of this form in Ancient North Arabian. The usage 
in Arabic, however, in which ’ilah is appended with the article al- (see supra 
§0) to denote “The God” (i.e. the one and only) and not a god or the chief 
deity of a pantheon, presumes the invention and evolution of monotheism. 
The roots of this term can be found in later passages of the Hebrew Bible that 
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refer to the God of Israel as hxn - ha-’el “the God” (instead of using the plural 
Dif?$ - ‘‘lohlm ; as in Phoenician) which becomes the norm in later Jewish 
and Christian dialects of Aramaic: e.g. Official Aramaic xnhx HT3 ’h hNft 
“you have sworn to me by Yahu, the God” ( TAD B2.2,r.4); Syriac K'cfA'iV - 
‘dlaha “(the) God” (both status emphaticus, i.e. determined). Thus, the base 
form ’lh, the usage of the definite article Shi _ ’adat at-ta ‘rtf), and that 

this form, despite the availability of other lexemes (see infra §7.2.2) was used 
to denote “God” and not just “God,” but “God” in a “Judaeo-Christian” un¬ 
derstanding shows that this lexeme with this specific meaning was borrowed, 
also because it starkly contrasts with traditional Semitic forms of divine 
address. This is further supported by the fact that Arab Christians also use 
this word when referring to God. 48 

Further support for the adoption of this term can be found in the usage of 
epithets for this monotheistic deity. Besides mj - rabh (§7.2.2), one also finds 
e.g. AALJI - as-sakina (2:248; 9:26,40; 48:4,18,26) which is variously rendered, 
e.g. Pickthall “peace of reassurance,” Yusuf Ali “assurance,” Shakir “tran¬ 
quility;” the officialesque Muhsin Khan translation has “Sakinah (peace and 
reassurance).” The ultimately Jewish origin of this term was recognised by 
Keyzer in his Dutch rendition (9:28) “dat de arke waarin de Godheid woont.” 
In later Rabbinic Judaism, rnp$ - sakina h (not in the Hebrew Bible, but cf. 
e.g. Exodus 25:8 Dpirip ’FljDtiH P itPVJ - wa-'dsu li miqdas wasakqnti 
batokam “And have them make me a sanctuary, so that I may dwell among 
them”; Deuteronomy 33:16 HJp ’PlL* JPpl - u-rason sokni sandh “and for the 
good will of him that dwelt in the bush”; in later tradition, such as with Saadia 
Gaon in the tenth century, the term came to mean the ■*' ‘-a j Aa “honour of 
God” i.e. - cf. idem, c^blik^YIj cjUUYI - Kitab ul-’amanat wal- 
i’tiqadat ed. Landauer p. 11) became a term used to indicate that the “Divine 
Presence” was residing (J?$ - sakan ) when e.g. “ten are gathered for prayer” 
(Sanh . 39a), “three sit as judges” ( Ber, 6a), “one goes into exile” (Meg. 29a) 
from whence derived meanings such as “peace,” “tranquility,” “holiness” etc., 
attributed to the presence of the divinity, arose (cf. Greek OKqvf|/ OKfjvoc; - 
lxx “tabernacle” Exodus 26:1 Kal tf]v OKqvqv Ttoif|aeic; detect auXcuac; etc 
(Juaaou KeK\a)apevqc;; also Euripides, Ion 806 OKqvdc; iq iepac;). This term, as 
re'Aiiir - skinta, also entered Christian Syriac with the meaning “divine 
presence,” e.g. Peshitta II Chronicles 5:14 (a^ii^Aa reboot r^Ao 

mAi ID t-ew^ ^z>), Aphrahat rttM 

- “leprosy went out from the presence of the Holy One” 
(D. Ioannes Parisot, “Aphraatis sapientis persae demonstrationes,” in R. 
Graffin (ed.), Patrologia Syriaca, (Paris, 1894-1907); note also N. Sed, “Les 
Hymnes sur le Paradis de Saint Ephrem et les traditions juives” Museon 81 
(1968): 455-501). This loan-word presupposes theological developments in 
Judaism and their borrowing into Oriental Christianity. 
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5.5 Hell: - gahannam 

This word is clearly borrowed and presupposes a complex development, 
namely the differentiation between heaven and hell, in other words a final 
judgement for humanity. This notion, introduced through apocalyptic ideas, 
is by no means an originally Semitic one. In fact it is not even found in the 
Hebrew Bible; the dead all descended to Sheol, regardless of their deeds in this 
life. Sheol in the Hebrew Bible is in many ways quite similar to the archaic 
Greek notion of Hades. Gehenna was originally the name of a place, 
Q3~( [3) '5. - ge-(ban-) hinnom, the “Valley of (the son of) Hinnom,” in other 
words where the Jerusalemite Moloch (not a divinity!) cult was practiced (see 
for example, 2 Kings 23:10, Jeremiah 7:31f, where children were burned alive 
for the Lord). As for the word-form, there are translations in the Septuagint, 
along with transcriptions, such as yai(3evevop, yai-(3avai-evvop as well as the 
contracted phonetic form yaievva(p), which is then attested in the New 
Testament as yeevva. With regards to the meaning, we find it in the apo¬ 
cryphal literature, e.g. in 1 Enoch 49 , 4 Ezra, and later in the Sibylline Oracles 
as a place of future punishment for sinners and evildoers. The word appears 
in the New Testament with this meaning, e.g. Matthew 5, Mark 9 etc. The 
doctrine of hellfire and the eternal suffering of non-believers, still widespread 
today, has a long (unhistorical!) history of development-it testifies to a com¬ 
bination of an ancient sacrificial cult, Zoroastrian beliefs, together with a 
good dose of Hellenistic influence. The Qur’anic-Islamic doctrine of after-life, 
similar to and derived from the Christian one, is thus a later development, 
and therefore presumes the development!s) described. The Arabic form with 
the preserved final {-m} could indicate a borrowing from Hebrew, however, 
the Old Ethiopian 7 U/'/'i9° - gaha/ hanam could just as easily be the source of 
this loan word (possibly through Hebrew or from now lost Greek spelling). 
Syriac - gihanna scarcely applies here. Thus the lexeme along with 

the associated beliefs were necessarily derived from Christianity. 50 

5.6 The Satan: - as-saytan 

Obviously the notion of a master of hell presupposes the concept of hell itself. 
The Arabic word, like ours, has its origins in Hebrew. The etymology is still 
unclear; however, the details do not need to be worked out here. 51 In the 
Hebrew Bible, we find JDto - sdtan in the earlier books with the meaning 
“adversary,” such as 1 Samuel 29:4 where David is identified as a (possible) 
satan of the Philistines (lxx: pf] yivea9o) em(3ouA.O(; xrjc; 7iaQ£p(3oArjc;), as we 
also see in 1 Kings 11:14, 23:25 and Numbers 22:22-32. Only the Chronicler 
uses this word as the name of a particular person, the (proto-)Devil, 21:1 
(compare to the lxx: Kai eoxq 6ia(3oA.O(; ev xa> IagaqA. xai eneaeiaev xov Aaui6 
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xou dQiDpfjaai xov IaQar|A.), which was most likely also meant in Zachariah 
2: If. (an intermediate stage might be the Book of Job). The origin of this term 
could stem from legal terminology, where it refers to a “prosecutor,” such as 
in Psalms 109:6. In the New Testament, we find this form, the Zaxava (= Sia- 
(JoAoc;, lit. “the confuser”), also found in the Rabbinic literature (although 
entirely absent in later Judaism), which developed into the personification of 
evil-in contrast to Jesus, who is portrayed as an advocate, the 7taQaK\r|xoq. 
This meaning is also found in the Peshitta, - sdtana (this form could 
stem from Hebrew, just as well as from Greek). The Arabic form saytan may 
have previously been borrowed by pre-Islamic Arabic in the sense of “evil 
spirits,” for example 6:71: 




ka-lladi stahwat-hu s-sayatinu fi l-’ardi hayrana la-hu 'ashabun yad'iina-hu 
'ila l-huda ’tina 


“... like one bewildered whom the devils have infatuated in the earth, who 
hath companions who invite him to the guidance ...” (Pickthall) 


Which is roughly a synonym to the u?. - ginn “genies.” Although this could 
be the case, the word is probably borrowed from the Ethiopian rtf’,' 1 !’) - 
saytan (<Aramaic), a lexeme that can also possess this nuanced meaning (pi. 
APtI - saydtan, pi. (ITT9-f- - saydtanat “demons”). In any case, the connexion 
between the incarnation and this word makes the semantic development clear 
and shows that it culminated in Christianity, as found e.g. in 58:19. 

5.7 Forgiveness: Aha. _ hitta 

In this context I will also discuss Aha. _ hittat 11 " “forgive” (2:58; 7:161) and the 
common verb - hattd “to sin” (Ahhi. _ hatia “sin”), all of which presume 
the semantic evolution of this root which took place in Hebrew. The root x Ihf 
originally had the meaning “to fall short of, to miss,” similar to Arabic “to 
miss the mark (shooting)” in the causative IV th stem. In this sense, the word is 
used, for example, in Isaiah 65:20 . . for one who dies at a hundred years 

will be thought a mere youth, and one who falls short of (NtJinn - hahota, 
literally “misses”) a hundred years will be considered accursed.” The begin¬ 
ning of the development “to miss” > “to displease” (as a result of misconduct) 
can be seen, for instance, in Proverbs 8:36 “But those who miss (’Xt3n - hota’f) 
me injure themselves. All who hate me love death.” From here, the develop¬ 
mental path to indicate a misdemeanour is easily understandable-a develop¬ 
ment that was also completed in Akkadian hatu m , Ugaritic ht\ as well as in 
Sabaean, Qatabanian, etc. However, there is a large difference between offence 
(with or without intention) and sin, in the sense of a moral offence against a 
deity. This understanding is not found in the older parts of the Hebrew Bible, 
but rather is the result of a later, complicated, theological evolution of the 
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term, which cannot be examined in any detail here. Nonetheless, the New 
Testament notion of sin is not a self-evident development. In this specific 
theological-technical sense we find the Syriac - hta “peccavit” (with 
nominal derivations, such as - hta, .. - htttd, - htitanaya, 

- hetyana, - htaya etc.). In Arabic as well as in Old Ethiopian, 
this root with the semantic domain briefly touched upon here can only have 
been borrowed from Syriac. In fact, its use in these languages presupposes 
hamartiology. 

The meaning of the word - hitta “forgive” is clear to all commen¬ 
tators; however, their work has not yet produced a satisfactory derivation. 
Based on their suggestions, I suspect a possible borrowing of the meaning 
from Hebrew Pi’el (D-Stem), XDh - hitte “to cleanse (of sin).” 


5.8 Angel: - malaika 

Finally, one other important term for Islam should be mentioned. Once 
again, this term underwent a long semantic development before it came to 
have its Quranic meaning. 53 The word - malaika “angel” obviously 
assumes a prior conception of the existence of such spiritual beings. Indeed, 
this word stems from the Hebrew Tltdpft - mal’ak (from the root V/’fc “to send 
a message”). 54 This nominal derivation means “messenger,” or the bearer of a 
message in the older parts of the Hebrew Bible, as in Ugaritic, for example. In 
this sense it is even attested in Ezekiel 23:40: 

“And furthermore, that you have sent for men to come from afar, unto whom 

a messenger (IK 1 ?? - mal’ak) was sent” 

That this word came to mean a divine being sent by God to bring a message 
to humans is the result of an inner-“Israelite” development mitigated by 
external influences. The later traditions that we find in the New Testament, as 
well as elsewhere, depicted Gabriel (btr'OJ. - gabri’el “Man” or “Hero of 
God,” Daniel 8:15ff; 9:20ff.) and Michael (bfrO’Q - mikael “Who is like God?”; 
Daniel 10, 13ff.) as “angels” 55 —it cannot be a coincidence that these just 
happen to be the only two angels referenced by name in the Qur’an, as in 
2:98: 


JlSs_y» jTj _ 

man kana 'aduwwan li-llahi wa-malaikati-hi wa-rusuli-hi wa-gibrila wa- 
tnikala wa-’inna llaha ‘aduwwun li-lkafirlna 

“Whoever is an enemy to Allah, His Angels, His Messengers, Jibril (Gabriel) 
and MJkd’il (Michael), then verily, Allah is an enemy to the disbelievers.” 
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The use of both the terminus technicus - malaika and the proper 
nouns Jjjf?- - gibrll and - mlha’ll must have been borrowed, in terms 

of both the words themselves and the underlying concept. These words were 
borrowed by Syriac from Hebrew. In the Peshitta, nSrda - malaka is 
expressed in the sense of the Hebrew term (e.g. Genesis 16:7); the same is true 
of the Greek term dyy£A.oc; as we see in this verse in both the Septuagint and 
in the New Testament. The Syriac lexeme was in turn borrowed by Old 
Ethiopian - mal’ak. Whether these words were adopted into Arabic 

directly from Syriac or possibly through Ga'az is difficult to determine. 

Incidentally, it should also be noted that the early commentators surpri¬ 
singly considered Gabriel foreign and there are countless different spellings 
such as JjjI jf?- - gibra’il besides JIjj** The Arabic spelling of Gabriel Jjjf?- is a 
phonetic rendition of /gibrll/. This must be derived from a Syro-Aramaic 
form such as Jbrcz'in^ - gabri’el, compare to ra(3Qir|A, thus /gabri’ol/ > 
/gabril/ > /gibrll/ (vowel harmony!). The vocalisation of Michael - 
/mika’al/ can by no means be genuine-the theophoric element /’el/ ( supra 
§5.4) would never have been understood as such. Furthermore, the alternate 
form - mlhail is a transcription of a North-West Semitic spelling, 

most likely a Syriac transcription (< Hebrew, supra ) A - mikall (i.e. 
Syriac post-vocalic - {k} is pronounced as lx/ which can be rendered in 
Arabic with £ - {h}). 56 The orthography and vocalisation of these forms 
contradict the possibility that an indigenous Arabic tradition is the source of 
these names. Because of their Semitic etymology, these can only be phonetic 
transcriptions whose origins are to be found in another language, namely in 
casu Syriac. 

This is also incidentally the case with many names of biblical figures in the 
Qur’an. With an authentic Arabic revelation, we would expect to see etymo¬ 
logical spelling and not a transcription of Aramaic (or Ethiopic) forms, which 
themselves were often borrowed from Greek. This applies for example to 
Isaac - ishdq; based on the Hebrew form, pn? 1 - yishaq, in Arabic 
something like - yashaqu or even - yadhaku (“he laughs”) 

would be expected, that is if there had been a genuine tradition of the tradi¬ 
tional folk etymology of Genesis 17:17; 18:12. In this sense, this form can only 
be a phonetic transcription of the Syriac form - ishdq; in other words, 

this form would not have been understood as a conjugated verb + a theopho¬ 
ric element ( <*yishdq-’el ). We find a similar situation with the name Israel 
Jjj'- israil ultimately from the Hebrew - yisra’el. Although the 

etymology of the first (verbal) element remains unclear, 57 it is a (short) prefix 
conjugation with the theophoric element I’ll (compare to the discussion 
above §5.4 on “Allah”). The Arabic orthography recognised neither the verb 
nor the name of God as such and is certainly to be understood as a transcrip¬ 
tion of a Syriac form .Hk'W.A' - isrd’el or similar (var. h{an - (y)isra’el. 
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AiW.iV - israel; or less likely < Ethiopic - osrail). Surprisingly, the 

same phenomenon also applies to the orthography of Ishmael: Jjc-W] _ 
isma c il does not express the Hebrew bNJJQIjb - yisma’el “God heard (scil. the 
request for a child, i.e. son),” so <Vsm c “to hear” + 7 “God”-in fact it can only 
be a transcription of a form - isma‘il. ss Concerning the name Jacob, 

W; - ya‘qu and mWj - ya'qub are indeed etymological renditions of the 
Hebrew Dpi?) - ya^qoh >Syriac ^- yaqub; however, the disagreement 
among the early Quranic commentators regarding the etymology of this 
name (cf. Jeffery, op. cit. 291) makes it clear that the name was borrowed, 
especially since the verbal root - ‘aqaba can have a similar meaning to 
Hebrew Dps? - ’aqab, cf. Genesis 25:26; 27:36. 59 Furthermore, the fact that the 
verbal prefix in Arabic is written here without any knowledge of its derivation 
must certainly indicate a borrowing from Syriac. A similar situation occurs 
with Arabic l -»“ji - yusuf <Syriac - yawsef (with vowel harmony in 

Arabic) <Hebrew pDi 1 - yosep". It cannot simply be a coincidence that the 
Arabic spelling of biblical names always transcribes Syriac orthography rather 
than following Semitic etymology. This alone makes it quite clear that the 
Qur’an is not so much entirely new revelation to an illiterate prophet, but 
rather it must be viewed as a continuation, or rather an evolution, of a literary 
tradition that had already been long established. 

Further evidence of this can be seen in cases where the diacritical marks 
were apparently incorrectly placed on the consonantal skeleton, such as 
- y-h-y-y for “John (the Baptist)” /yahya/. Of course what is meant here is the 
Hebrew Jini 1 - yohanan >Syriac - yuhanan- only a rasm ^^ can form 
the basis of this, which by mistake was not pointed AW - y-h-n-n (see above 
§0 on the phonetic polyvalence of the Arabic archigrapheme ^)-the issue is 
made clear by the Christian Arabic realisation of this name as - yuhan- 
na. An interesting case of this phenomenon in the extra-Qur’anic tradition is 
the exegetical fate of the Egyptian bureaucrat Potiphar, in Hebrew “ID’DiD - 
potip'dr (Genesis 37:36 and elsewhere; Syriac In Sura Yusuf (12), he is 

not mentioned by name and in v. 21 is merely called j i> »' W' - alladi 
stara-hu min misra “The man from Egypt who bought him” (in w30 and 51 
jj>l' - al-‘aziz “the powerful one”). In the commentary literature, we though 
find for instance j* j - wa-huwa qitfir “and he is Qitflr” (Tafsir Jalalayn 

a.l.; also for example Al-Baizawi, Djami, - Qisas al-’anbiya [my 

edition: Cairo, n.d., pp. 94ff] etc.). Here it is important to establish that qitfir 
is by all accounts meaningless gibberish, however potip'dr is an Egyptian 
personal name <p3-dj-p3-r\ “given by Ra.” 60 Clearly jWa W as written (i.e. the 
Arabic archigrapheme can render either - {f} or j - {q}) reminiscent of 
the Syriac - a form perceived as foreign, where there was likely very 

little guidance and a(n incorrect) guess was ventured. 
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6. On the Five Pillars of Islam 

6.1 Introduction 

The influence of Syro-Aramaic on the theological vocabulary of the Qur’an 
should by now be evident. The examples given above may appear to have 
been selected at random, but they were chosen pars pro toto to make a point. 
To complete this picture, I will discuss a few key terms, namely the “Five 
Pillars of Islam” CP- J - ’Arkdn al-’Islam ): 

1. The profession of faith: - as-sahada 

2. Prayer: - salat 

3. Charitable giving: StSj - zakdt or - sadaqa 

4. Fasting: ?- sawm 

5. Pilgrimage: jp- - hagg. 

Although these terms could all be genuinely Arabic lexemes based on their 
morpho-phonetic structure, their technical meanings, as they relate to faith, 
clearly suggest Syriac as their origin in most cases. 

6.2 The profession of faith: SAj-il! - as-sahada 

The Arabic root Vs/jd “to testify,” here in the specific sense of “to bear witness 
to one’s faith,” presupposes Syriac jAu - shed with a similar meaning, 61 for 
example in Deuteronomy (5:20) rvJncumiD rcA - la 

tsahed ‘al hbarin sahduta d-daggalta “Neither shall you bear false witness 
against your neighbour.” In the New Testament, this root is used (compare to 
the noun -victied - sahda) to express the Greek root pagrug-: pagrug 
“witness,” pagrugiav “testimony,” pagrugea) “to testify” etc., for example in 
John 3:11: 

apf)v apf)v Xeyu) aoi on 6 oiSapev XaXoupev kccl 6 ecogctKapev pagrugoupev, 

Kal trjv pagrugiav ijpiov ou Xappavere - 

“Verily, verily, I say unto thee, We speak that we do know, and testily that we 
have seen; and ye receive not our witness.” 

,-X*™ 222 * 2 v I\ \- Tiro ,Jjj rClTC* UzhV 

’amm 'amm ’amar-na lak: d-meddem d-yad‘ln hnan mamalblln hnan. wa- 
meddem da-hzayn mashadln ’anahnan. wa-sahdutan lak mqabbalin ’a"tun 

The nuanced meaning of martyrs - sahid ~ rvlmio - sahda), used to 
describe a person who dies for their beliefs in both languages, is also no¬ 
ticeable. A borrowing from Syriac is the only feasible possibility here. 62 
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6.3 Prayer: - salat 

The root Vs/w in Arabic is only used in the second (factitive) conjugation and 
would seem to be denominal. A look at Aramaic shows the meaning of - 
sla in the Peal to be “inclinavit, flexit” etc.-the physical act of bowing 
(compare to 2:43 jl' £* ' j'j - wa-arkau maa r-raki‘in). In the second 
form, the D-stem (Syriac: Pael), however, it is used in the sense of “to pray,” 63 
for example Matthew 6:6: 

tar ah wa-sala la’buk dab-kesya. wa-’buk d-hazeh ba-kesya nepYdk ba-gelya 
“...pray to your Father who is in secret; and your Father who sees in secret 
shall reward you openly.” 

Here once again the semantics of Syriac are determining-the Arabic term can 
have its origins only in Syriac, based on the specific use of this root in the 
sense of bowing to ask something of God, and which displays the long 
semantic evolution that led to this meaning. Indicative of such a conclusion is 
also 48:29: 




tarahum rukkaan suggadan yabtaguna fadlan mina l-ldhi waridwanan slmd- 
humfi wuguhihim min atari l-sugttdi dalika mataluhum ft l-tawrati wa-mata- 
luhum ft l-ingili kazarin ‘ahraga sat’ahu fdzarahu fa-istaglaza 'ala suqihi 
yugibu l-zuraa 

"... You see them bowing and prostrating [in prayer], seeking bounty from 
Allah and [His] pleasure. Their mark is on their faces from the trace of pros¬ 
tration. That is their description in the Torah. And their description in the 
Gospel is as a plant which produces its offshoots and strengthens them so they 
grow firm and stand upon their stalks, delighting the sowers ...” 


Here, it is clear that Qur’anic prayer, by its own account, is based on biblical 
practice. This is supported by the fact that this root was also borrowed from 
Syriac into Late Sabaic (Period E; cf. n39) XT A - sit “prayer,” along with 
monotheism, e.g. Hall:3-5 (Ash 1952.499; cf. I Gajda, Himyar gagne par le 
monotheisme (IV‘-VI‘ siecle de Vere chretienne). Ambitions et mine d’un 
royaume de VArabie meridionale antique (Universite d’Aix-en-Provence, 
1997): 
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1-ys‘m‘n Rhmnn slt-s‘m 

“may Rhmnn listen to his prayer” (cf. §7.2.4 on Rhmnn); 

Gar Bayt al-Ashwal 1:2-3 (Gajda, op. cit.) 

b-rd’ w-b-zkt tnr’-hw d-br’ nfs^hw mr’ hyn w-tnwtn mr’s‘myn w-’rdn d-br’ klm 
w-b-slt s 2 ‘b-hw Ys 3 r’l 

“avec l’aide et grace de son Seigneur qui s’est cree lui-meme, seigneur de la vie 
et de la mort, seigneur du ciel et de la terre qui a cree tout et avec les prieres de 
son peuple Israel.” 

Of further significance here is that the adjectival noun - suggadan 
“prostrating” in the Quranic quotation just given, must also be of Syro- 
Aramaic origin. 64 The common Aramaic root 'Jsgd (Syriac - sged) “to 
bow down” has a long history in this language of being used to denote 
“prostration” as in “The Words of Ahiqar” ( TAD 3 Cl.1:13): rV7ADl rOHl in[X 
*nnx[ ]j[7N]mON nip Ip’nx O 1 ?... “...[Tjhen, I bowed and prostrated 
myself, verily <I> Ahiqar, before Esarh[addo]n, [King of] Assyria” (note Late 
Sabaic Mill - s 3 gd “to submit,” e.g., w-s 3 gd l-hmw l-ys 3 hln “he submitted 
himself to be subject to” - Wellcome A 103664, Gajda, op. cit.), but then 
evolved to “worship, prayer, adore, venerate” 65 as in the Old Syriac gospels, 
Matthew 2:2 where the Magi tell Herod^Ju-eb 

otJ - “For we have seen his star in the east and have come to worship 

(l-masgad ) him.” From this root, the unsurprisingly nominal derivatives in 
the meaning “worship, adoration, veneration” (cf. in Bar Flebraeus, Menerat 
Qudshe r^A'^. i.e. “idolatry”), so - segdtanay “pertaining to 

veneration,” - sagoda “worshipper,” r <s.O - segdte d-sliba 

“veneration of the Cross,” - bet segdta, lit. “house of worship, 

prostration,” but also the term for the lection John 14:15-31 (read on 
Whitsun and the eve of Good Friday) etc. The word in the meaning 
“submisse venerari, precibus venerari (homines, Deum)” also seems to have 
been borrowed by Old Ethiopic from Syriac as - sagada. 66 

It should thus be no surprise then that a nominal derivation of this root 
then is also found which denotes the place of worship. So for example in 
Samaritan Aramaic to denote a pagan temple ( Tibat Marqe 1.856): 
yirniO ’HDD rOIDn “and they began overturning some of their shrines.” 
Frequently in Nabataean, a place of worship is denoted as a msgd. This word- 
already attested at the Persian-era Jewish military colony at Elephantine 
(Egypt; TAD B7.3:3): in’llim X[n*7X Dl]m “{Oath to be sworn} ... 

by H[erem the go]d at the “place of prostration” (i.e. shrine) and by Anat- 
Yahu” 67 -is from whence the Arabic word A - masgid is derived, i.e. 
literally “place of prostration.” Thus the Islamic manifestation of prayer and 
its location have Aramaic predecessors in Syro-Palestine and not in the far 
distant Hijaz. Finally, with regard to the act of prayer ('AL^ - salah ) itself in 
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Islam, as a recent study has shown, all of its major features are pre-Islamic 
with many interesting parallels to be found in Mesopotamian and Ancient 
Egyptian depictions. 68 

6.4 Charitable giving: Sisj - zakdt or - sadaqa 

The giving of alms, which is the obligation to provide a particular portion of 
one’s wealth - nisab) to the destitute and needy as well as other defined 

social groups. zakdt can hardly be derived from ^ j - zaka “to clean” as 
some traditions claim. The nearest cognate meaning of this root is found in 
Jewish Palestinian/Galilean Aramaic ’DT - “to give to charity.” The precursors 
of this semantic development can probably still be seen in Syriac rcJncdd - 
zdkuta “acquittal, innocence” (also “grave of a martyr”)—or possibly in 
Jewish-Babylonian-Aramaic, Palestinian Targum-Aramaic and Galilean Ara¬ 
maic NITO) - zdkuta “reward, commendable deed.” The latter seems more 
likely to me. 

The “voluntary donation” - sadaqa has a specific meaning and thus 
is certainly of foreign origin. In Amorite, Ugaritic, (older) Hebrew, Sabaean, 
Ga'az, etc. this semantic domain encompasses “justice, to be righteous, to be 
documented as true” (compare the Tzaddik; Sadducee) - from which the 
classical commentators derived the Arabic term. 69 The development of “to be 
righteous” > “that which is right(eous) > “that which is proper (to give)” > “to 
give charitably” > “to give a portion, toll” was completed in Aramaic. Syriac, 
which renders here the Is/ with {z} is less relevant here. However, here we do 
find a similar semantic development: K'kuni - zaduta (<yzdql) “beneficium, 
eleemosyne,” for example, as in Matthew 6:2, where this word expresses the 
Greek eXeqpoouvq: 

reared , S yyr^ m Ai-\ m 

cAzmi - r,-A rCurT r dri rd , \-n ^33 ^ yyr^ : rg^nr \y-i r\ rd\\r.r \ 3 -,-n 

’immattl hakel d-’abed ’att zaduta la teqra qarna qadmayk ’ayk d-abdin 
ndsbar ba’pe ba-knusatd wa-b-suqe: ’ayk d-nesbhun men bnay (’)ndsd wa-’min 
’amar (’)na Ikun d-qabbel u ’agrhun 

“So when you give alms do not sound a horn before you as the hypocrites do 
in the synagogues and in the streets, that they may have glory of men. Verily I 
say unto you, they have their reward.” 

This usage is also found elsewhere: re'Jai.A 

re'Jrvnjdo “... whatever has been donated to monasteries, guest-houses, and 

alms” (E. Sachau, Syrische Rechtsbiicher Vol. 3,176:2). 

The unaltered root 'Isdq found in Western Aramaic is, however, in all 
likelihood the source of the Arabic borrowing. So for example Christian- 
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Palestinian ? - sdq' as well as the Hebrew word borrowed by Jewish 
dialectsni77S - sadaqa 1 ’ “liberality, especially almsgiving.” 70 Although the 
exact Aramaic source of this word is not clear, it is most likely the same one 
which lent this word into Classical Ethiopian ?X,TT - sadaqat (pi; sing. ?X'T 

- sadaq). In any case, the particular semantic development of the root 'Jsdq 
here, from “righteousness” to “alms(giving)” is somewhat convoluted so as to 
preclude the same semantic development having occurred twice indepen¬ 
dently. The precedence of this development in Aramaic certainly shows that 
it was borrowed by Arabic. The fact that it, unlike most of the borrowed 
Aramaic lexemes hitherto discussed, seems to have been borrowed from a 
Jewish Western Aramaic dialect could indicate that it is an Islamic 
continuation of an originally Jewish custom, possibly a relic of Islam’s 
Judaeo-Christian origins (see §7.2.9). 

6.5 Fasting: - sawm 

In Arabic, the root Vswm, in the limited religious sense of forgoing food, 
drink, sexual intercourse etc., can only have been borrowed-its phonology 
disqualifies it being Arabic. In Ugaritic the word is attested as zm with this 
meaning. Were ? - sawm a genuine Arabic lexeme, we would then expect 
to see something resembling ?- *zawm. The origin of this word is most 
likely the Hebrew D1U - som “to fast” 71 (verb Qal “to fast, a self-depreciation 
rite, generally performed during the day”; Gesenius 18 s.v.), since Aramaic 

- swm must itself also be a loan-word: proto-Semitic /z/ evolved into l\l in 

Aramaic, which would here have resulted in - *twm. In Judaism, rites 
of fasting were not uncommon, e.g. 107 NQIH - so/awma rabba “the great 
fast” (i.e., Yom Ha-Kippurim; PTMeg70.b: 25[2]). Fasting was also widespread 
in early Christianity, particularly in its Oriental varieties, something which 
requires no further explanation in light of its Jewish roots. We merely note 
here the month-long fast during Advent (k'vdcuWk'A^ - sawama d- 

subra/d-yalda). Both the word and the religious concept were likewise 
borrowed by Old Ethiopian, i.e. 8?° - som from Aramaic, certainly with the 
introduction of Christianity. 72 Thus, this lexeme demonstrates in a striking 
manner the Judaeo-Christian roots of Islam. 

6.6 Pilgrimage: - hagg 

This word, specifically referring to the Meccan pilgrimage appears also to 
have been borrowed. Again, the semantic development of the root betrays its 
Syro-Aramaic origins. In Biblical Hebrew, the root 'Jhgg is defined as a 
religious festival in general and is commonly derived from the verbal root 
■\ Ihwg “to draw a circle, to measure precisely” (compare to - tawdf), so 
originally “to dance in a circle” >“to take part in a procession.” In Arabic 
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though, besides the by all accounts quite specific verbal meaning “to 
undertake the Hagg,” this root furthermore encompasses a second, judicial 
semantic domain, e.g. - hugga “argument, proof, plea etc.” (probably 
related to a secondary form - haqq “truth”; note Sabaic “W - hg “to com¬ 
mand” etc., Classical Ethiopic rf»77 - hagaga “to legislate” °7 - hagg “law”). 
As this Arabic root is very productive in the semantic domain of law and dis¬ 
plays no other obvious connexions to (the) pilgrimage, it seems certain that it 
is a loan. This premise is supported by the fact that the meaning “to celebrate” 
in a specifically religious context is wide-spread throughout Aramaic, 73 and is 
an Hebraism—cf. the Jewish wish Chag sameach “happy holiday.” Especially 
in Syriac though, this root in a religious sense becomes quite productive: 

- hugga “feast,” reJncUjQi - haggayuta “festivity” r diw.-r , - mhaggayana, 

- mhaggayanuta “festivity,” w.-r , - mhaggyanait “in a 
joyous or festal manner,” also in conjunction with “worship” ( sgd see sub 
§5.2) with Jacob of Sarug: 74 

n v .1 \m ... r \r,\ 

... l-yesu sagdin hagga wa-kensa wa-’atruta 

“... groups and assemblies and regions worship Jesus.” 

It is also in this language that we see the further, less obvious semantic 
development to pilgrimage, e.g. - haggaya “solemnis; peregrinans ad 

festum agendum.” 75 In Sabaean we find “I'P - hgmost often with the meaning 
something along the lines of “divine destiny, claim, authority; order,” al¬ 
though in late Sabaean it can also mean “pilgrimage” (e.g. seemingly in Ha 11; 
cf. ad §6.3). This must constitute a borrowing from Aramaic and may 
possibly be attested in Old Northern Arabic (Thamudic) as well. 

In the German version of this article, I left some possibility open that this 
word might be the product of an inner-Arabic development. The fact, how¬ 
ever, is that the semantics of religious festivity culminating in a pilgrimage 
derive ultimately from Hebrew, from whence these semantics entered Ara¬ 
maic, preclude such. Furthermore, since then, I have become increasingly 
convinced that the association of Islam with Mecca first came about during 
the Abbasid period, when Mecca seemingly emerges out of nowhere - the ^ 

- bakkah of the Qur’an simply cannot be convincingly associated with this 

city as I intend to demonstrate in a forthcoming publication. Therefore, the 
pilgrimage to Mecca is not so much the Islamic reinterpretation of an indige¬ 
nous Hijazi rite, but rather the later transposition of a Syro-Palestinian 
Judaeo-Christian one to the Hijaz. In passing, it should be noted that the 
lesser, voluntary Meccan pilgrimage, the » j^ - ‘umrah also has Syro-Aramaic 
roots: <V‘mr (“to dwell”) “habitavit specialiter in coenobio,” i.e. to lead a 
monastic life - ‘umrdy “monk.” So too - ihram, the sacred state 
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in which one enters to perform these pilgrimages has Syro-Aramaic origins, 
scil. the causative conjugation of the root V/jmt, i.e. - ahrem “to devote, 
to consecrate” 76 whose specific semantics were in turn borrowed from 
Hebrew as can be seen by comparing the Peshitta with the Masoretic Text of 
Leviticus 27:29: 


rdfrC* xitaAl rsA rt'YVrc' 

we-kul hernia d-mahram min Ce)ndsa la netpreq 'ella metqatlu netqtel 

:n»v mb rrjs? x'7 cnxn-in cnjT ntfx cnrrb:? 

kol-hdrdm ’asar y°horam min-hd-’addm lo(’) yippade h motyumdt 

“None devoted, that may be devoted of men, shall be ransomed; he shall surely 

be put to death.” (JPS) 

Here again, it is the specific religious semantics of this root that reveal its 
Syro-Aramaic heritage in Arabic. 

7 iajUii - The First Surah of the Qur’an 


7.1 Variations of the Fatiha 

In the previous sections, I have discussed some of the theological vocabulary 
of the Qur’an and of Islam. It is has been shown that the words discussed (as 
well as many others) are largely borrowed from Aramaic, especially Syriac- 
the language of a large portion of Eastern Semitic Christianity during the 
time of “Muhammad.” In conclusion then, it is perhaps fitting to provide an 
example of a Qur’anic text, in order to demonstrate the role of Aramaic in 
context. For simplicity’s sake, I will take the opening Sura, the Surat Al- 
Fatihah the “Exordium.” Here I provide a literal Anglicisation 

and a table of notes where the borrowed words are briefly explained. 



j *UJ 


roll/ 


_QCl; jLm iSQ 0; „ >JBl py - 
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1. bi-smi llahi r-rahmani 
r-rahim 

2. al-hamdu li-llahi A rabbi B 
l-alamin c 

3. ar-rahmani D r-rahim 

4. maliki yawmi E d-dln p 

5. iyydka nabudu G wa- 
iyyaka nastain 

6. ihdina s-sirdt H al-mustaqim 1 

7. sirdta l-ladina ariamta 
‘alayhim gayri l-magdubi 
‘alayhim wa-la d-dallin 


In the name of God the merciful 
Merciful 

Praise be to God, the Lord of the 
eternities 

The merciful Merciful 

Who will reign on the day of 

judgement 77 

You alone we worship and you alone we 
ask assistance 

Guide us on the straight path (=faith) 
The way of those upon whom you have 
bestowed your mercy, not (the way) of 
those who have fallen to (your) anger 
and who go astray 


Although the Qur’an claims to be unique and singular, its textual trans¬ 
mission is no more unique than that of its predecessors (scil. the Hebrew 
Bible and the New Testament). The notion that only one version of the text 
exists is an anachronistic myth and other interesting versions of the text, in 
casu Sura 1, are attested, such as the two published by Jeffery. 78 Here I give 
them, including his translations: 


1. nuhammidu llaha rabba l-‘alamin 




2. ar-rahmana r-rahima 

3. mal’aka yawm ad-din 

4. hayyaka na'budu wa-yyaka nasta'in 

5. tursidu sabila 1-mustaqim 

6. sabil l-ladina na“amta alayhim 

siwa l-magdubi ‘alayhim wa-la d-dallina 






^ ~ l c- 'Qj jl \ 




We greatly praise Allah, Lord of the worlds, 

The Merciful, the Compassionate, 

He who has possession of the Day of Judgment. 
Thee do we worship, and on Thee do we call for help. 
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Thou dost direct to the path of the Upright One, 

The path of those to whom Thou hast shown favor, 

Not that of those with whom Thou are angered, or those who go astray. 


1. bi-smi lldhi r-rahmani r-rahim 


2. al-hamdu li-lldhi sayyidi T dlamma 


3. ar-razzdqi r-rahrn 


4. mal ’aki yawm ad-din 


5. inna laka na budu wa-inna laka nasta mu 

' s / 

6. ’arsid-nd sabila l-mustaqim 


7. sabila l-ladlna mananta alayhim 

lW-" 

siwd l-magdub alayhim wa-gayra 


d-ddlllna 

u dULil 


In the Name of Allah, the Merciful, the Compassionate. 

Raise be to Allah, Lord of the worlds, 

The Bountiful, the Compassionate, 

He who has possession of the Day of Judgment, 

As for us, to Thee do we worship, and to Thee we turn for help. 

Direct us to the path of the Upright One, 

The path of those on whom Thou hast bestowed favors, 

Not that of those with whom Thou art angered, 

Nor that of those who go astray. 

These two versions present very interesting variations, although I will not ela¬ 
borate on them here - I hope to have the chance to deal with this elsewhere. 
Most of the variants reflect the use of synonyms. These reveal that the textual 
tradition is not nearly as consistent as is suggested by believers. 

Before the borrowed vocabulary of this Sura is discussed in detail, it 
should be pointed out that due to these loan-words and the theological con¬ 
cepts that underlie them, the Sura contains many cruces interpretationis and 
hence the meaning of many verses (did - ayat) was unclear to the traditional 
commentators. 79 
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7.2 Discussion of the individual forms 


7.2.1 (=A) Allah 
Allah <*1 <al-ilahu, “God”-see above §5.4. 

7.2.2 (=B) sjj - rabb 

This lexeme from the root a Irbb in the sense of Rabbi (“master, teacher”) is a 
technical term, cf. NT pa(3(3i. Without wanting to go into excessive detail 
here, I merely note that the semantic development of this specific meaning 
was completed in Aramaic. In Late Sabaean of the monotheistic period, this is 
attested as >!¥? 11 ) - rb yhd “Lord of the Jews,” as well as in Old Ethiopian as 
r.Q"/ - rabban, also borrowed from Aramaic. Thus, it is no surprise that we 
find this usage well-attested in Syriac as e.g.: - rabban and A'oib - rabbuli 

(diminutive) etc. and which are obviously loan words in Arabic (as well as 
their derivations, such as “to own, to control” etc.). 

In passing, it should be noted that the usage of - rabb here displays the 
undoubtedly Christian origins of the Qur’an and precludes an ancient Arabic 
monotheistic tradition that hearkens back to the mythical figure of Abra¬ 
ham: 80 behind the epithet “Lord” lies the name of the Hebrew deity Yahweh 
(Hebrew HUT, the Tetragrammaton). In an earlier stage of what became 
Judaism, reflected by the consonantal Hebrew text of the Masoretic tradition, 
there was no prohibition in pronouncing the name of the deity (which is 
confirmed by Hebrew names such as irpytZ/J - yasa ‘yahu “Y. is salvation,” i.e. 
Isaiah and e.g. the texts from Elephantine). In later Jewish and Samaritan 
tradition, this name was considered to be too holy which is reflected in the 
vocalisation tradition of the Masoretic text which points this word (a Qre 
pepetuum) as mb’, that is with the vowels of ’37$ - ’“donay “my Lord” (which 
was misunderstood by the early Bible translators who thus falsely read the 
word as Jehovah). 8 ' Whether it was Jews or Christians who first rendered the 
name of the deity with Kuqioc “Lord” in Greek texts such as the translation of 
the Hebrew Bible, the Septuagint, is not entirely clear although there was a 
tendency in some Greek Jewish texts to write the Tetragrammaton in 
Hebrew/Aramaic letters. 82 That is Judaism always remembered that the name 
of their God was yhwh. Although some later Christian writers were still aware 
if this, 83 in Christian tradition already attested by the New Testament, “Lord” 
(Kuqioc;, Syriac rCi-v*, nL ;i» - mare, marya, mara) has become an epithet (and 
not the given name) of the Deity. 84 The fact that the Qur’an shows no 
knowledge of the Jewish tradition 85 and follows Christian usage is a certain 
indication of this book’s Semitic Christian origins (see below §7.2.9). Thus 
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the Islamic conception of God as “Lord” and not being named Yahweh 
precludes any notion of an old Hijazi tradition or direct Jewish influence. 86 

7.2.3 (=C) alamln 

The root V 7m in Arabic has the basic meaning “to know” > “science,” cf. 
modern calqued forms of similar compounds ending in -logy. *L=>-VI ^ _ 77 m 
al-’dhya “biology,” pic. - 77 m al-’igtima “sociology,” pic _ 77 m 

al-hisdb “mathematics” etc. 87 The meaning “eternity” (sg.), “eternities” (pi.) is 
a borrowing from Aramaic. For the original sense of the word here, compare 
Ugaritic “duration” > “eternal,” such as Iht w'lmh “now and forever,” as well 
as the title of a deified dead King mlk 7m “eternal King” (cf. hq3 dt as a title of 
Osiris!)-very similar to the usage dealt with here, also in Hebrew D’nhS Him. 
ably 1^91 n is n a’rfhSfNin rm - wa-yhwh *ldhim ’ d mat hu-^ldhim hqyytm u- 
mcildk ‘olam “But the Lord is the true God, he is the living God, the eternal 
king” (Jeremiah 10:10) andabl'S? bx nin? nib| - way-yiqra-sam ba- 

sem yhwh ’el ‘olam “and there he called on the name of the Lord, the Eternal 
God” (Genesis 21:33; cf. also in Syriac AXoJmz - batiilat ‘alamln “Mary 
ever virgin,” deutdQBevoc;). From this original sense, under influence of 
apocalypticism, the meaning “future, or coming time” > “end time” > “eter¬ 
nity” developed, which also exists in the plural in Hebrew (for emphasis), for 
example Psalms 77:8 Tib min’? TQ’ 1 ‘Xb'! I rur D’ablbbn - ha-la-olamim 
yiznqh \ ’“donay wa-lo’-yoslp" li-rasot ‘od Has his unfailing love vanished 
forever? Has his promise failed for all time?” ( Statenvertaling: “in 
eeuwigheden,” so also lxx aitovaq). This semantic domain is also attested in 
Aramaic with this meaning, e.g. Daniel 2:20 NftbjTJft 115b Knb’S—’1 HOT 
Xabyiyi - smeh di-’ e ldha mabarak min-‘dlma wa-‘ad ‘alma “Blessed be the 
name of God forever and ever,” and is also attested in the plural. This word is 
used in Syriac with this meaning, however also in the further semantic 
development >“land” such as Matthew 4:8: 

^01,1 -1CLT.O rC*S n\ V 1 r^2r\CVJilAlJjCn\“i CniCVMO Ay 1 re mizA -zaaA 

tub dabreh ’akelqarsa la-tura da-tab dam. wa-hawyeh kul-heyn-malkwata d- 
‘altna wa-subh-heyn 

“Again, the devil taketh him up into an exceeding high mountain, and 
sheweth him all the kingdoms of the world and their splendour.” 

In the Syriac New Testament, as well as in other sources, the singular often 
has the meaning “world” and the plural is frequently used in the expression 
v V v \ — la-‘dlam ‘almin, lit. “eternity of eternities,” such as for example 
in the Lord’s Prayer (Matthew 6:13: eic; tone; aitovac;) or even in the sense of 
“eternal life” (rcsAA^ - ‘ullama ): 89 This meaning of the word has been bor¬ 
rowed by Late Sabaean 90 and by Old Ethiopian. 91 In the interest of brevity: 
God as the Lord of eternity is well attested in Syriac which presupposes the 
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apocalyptical notion of eternity and this is the product of late Jewish/early 
Christian theological developments; the Arabic equivalent can only have been 
borrowed-whereby the customary translation “Lord of the Worlds” 92 should 
in light of the preceding be more properly rendered by “Lord of Eternity.” 93 


7.2.4 (=D) j - rahman 

The term o**- jl' - ar-rahman “the merciful” as an epithet of God has long 
been recognised as a borrowing. The noun rhm in Semitic originally means 
“womb,” also in Ugaritic, for example (with the derived connotation “wo¬ 
man”). 94 From this, the term “motherly love” >“mercy” developed in Hebrew 
and Aramaic, and it also came to be used to describe a divinity, for example 
already at Tal Fahariye 1. 5 ( KAI 5 309), where it is said of the god Hadad: lh 
rhmn zy tslwth tbh “merciful God, to whom prayer is good.” 95 It is also often 
used in this sense in the Hebrew Bible. In post-biblical Judaism, however, this 
term becomes a description of God, such as in the Tosefta (rOOft T’p’TJ 170 
N’,o pio xop ten 96 ) where it says: ybv nma jamn jam nnxw JOT ho - kol 
zamdn se’dttdh rahman ha-rahman marahem ‘eleka “Whenever you are 
merciful, the Merciful will show you mercy.” 97 This term was also used to de¬ 
scribe gods at pagan Palmyra, where it was also used as an epithet for an 
otherwise unnamed deity which was often worshipped together with Allat 
and Shamash, 9S such as Ibryk smh Vim’ tb’ rhmn’ wtyr’ “May his name be 
blessed forever, the Good, the Merciful, and the Compassionate.” In Syriac, a 
derived form was used-Greenfield" wonders whether Christian Syriac avoids 
this expression in reaction to the pagan use of rhmn’ and uses - 

mrahman instead, for example in James 5:11: am - 

mettul da-mrahman hu marya wa-mrahpdn (from Greek: oxi TtoAx>a7iA.ayxv6c; 

eaxiv 6 Kuqioc; Kai oiKtigpcev) “for the Lord is full of compassion and 

”100 

mercy. 

In Sabaic of the late monotheistic period (cf. also Hall supra §6.3), we 
find forms of this root used as both an epithet and as a name for a God, which 
has already been shown by an inscription. Some of these are clearly Jewish, 
such as CIH 543 (note also Gar Bayt al-Ashwal 1, supra §6.3): 

1 [b]rk w-tbrk s‘m Rhmnn 101 d-b- Bless and be blessed the name of 

s‘myn w-Ys 3 r’l w- Rahman who is in heaven, and 

Israel and 

2 ’lh-hmw rb-yhd d-hrd(’)‘bd- Its God, the Lord of the Jews who 

hnrw pni w- helped his servant pm and 

3 ’m-hw bdm w-hs 1 2 3 kt-hw his mother pn 2 , and his wife pn 3 and 

s 2 ms 1 m w-T their 
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4 wd-hmy dmm w-’bs 2 ’r 
(w-)msr- 

5 m w-kl bht-h [...] 
6[.]w[...] 


children pn 4 and pn 5 (and) pn 6 

And all of their kin ... 

... and ... 


And other (later?) ones are apparently Christian, like the long inscription 
commemorating the building of the dam at Marib by Abraha, CIH 541 (only 
the relevant opening passage is cited here): 


1 b-hyl w-[r]d’ w-rh- 

2 mt rhmnn w-ms 1 - 

3 h-hw 102 w-rh [q]ds‘ s'trw 

4 n ms 3 ndn ’n ’brh ... 


With the power, support and mer¬ 
cy of the Rahman and his Mes¬ 
siah and the Holy Spirit, wrote 
this inscription, I Abraha ... 


As can also be seen for example in another inscription, Ry 508 (the ending, 1. 
11 ): 


11. ... w-b-]hfr rhmnn (d)n 
ms^dn bn kl hshfsfm w- 
mhd‘m w-trhm ‘ly kl ‘lm 
rhmnn rhmk mr’ ’t 


... and with the protection of 
Rahman for this inscription against 
harm and robbers. Because you 
Rahman are merciful for the entire 
world, you are the merciful Lord. 


In this last inscription, we see the use of the three loan termini discussed here: 
rb, c lm and Rahman. In some inscriptions, a pagan deity might be referred to 
instead of or alongside the Judeo-Christian God. It is also important to note 
that in Sabaic inscriptions which refer to Judaism and Christianity, an 
originally Aramaic term was used to describe God (note too the middle 
Sabaic text,+/- 3 rd cent, ad, CIH 40:5 where reference is made to a deity rhm 
s'gh VI s 3 ydm). As I have argued previously, I do not believe that Sabaic 
culture had any significant influence on Islam; rather we are dealing with a 
borrowed term for “God.” jl' - ar-rahman ar-rahim then, should be 

translated as either “the most gracious Merciful One” or “the merciful Rah¬ 
man” (<j^“^j*“ ? - kry’lyswn). The usage described here thus has a long 
history and its Qur’anic meaning must derive from (Judaeo-)Christian 
Aramaic divine nomenclature. 

7.2.5 (=E) fji-yawm 

The lexeme - yawm “day” is doubtlessly a genuine Arabic word. Its es¬ 
chatological semantics, here, in the sense of “day of judgement” (o;2l - 

yawm ad-dln), “day of the resurrection” (5-4^' - yawm al-qiyama; cf. 

Syriac qyamta, qayyamta “Resurrection,” e.g. Matthew 27:53 [... pexa tr]v 
eyegaiv cruxon...], Peshitta: cbs iAAo cmAio 

Vrsi-^iA; cf. also §7.2.10 infra), or “the last days,” must be a borrowed term, 
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as such presuppose the notion apocalyptic prophecy which was especially 
prevalent in early forms of Christianity (re. the Second Coming of Jesus). 103 


7.2.6 (=F) upil - ad-din 

The word - ad-din used here meaning “the (final) judgement,” but also 
in the sense of God as “judge.” Although the semantics of judgement as they 
relate to this root are indeed very old, as can be seen e.g. from Ugaritic dn and 
Akkadian dianu/danu, the usage of the term to indicate the final judgement, 
or of God as the judge on the last days, is a product of the developments 
touched upon above in 7.2.5. The understanding of God as a “judge” (rdis/T”! 
- dayan(a)) as well as the expectation of a “day of judgement” (Hebrew: DT 
_ ydm had-din /Aramaic N3’7 DT 1 - ydm dina) was quite common among 
contemporary Jewish and Christian circles and was thus unsurprisingly also 
borrowed by Old Ethiopian as ££'} - day an “damnation.” It is indicative of 
borrowing that the Arabic term with the meaning “judge” is only used as an 
epithet of God on the Last Day-in Syro-Aramaic 104 it is the general term for 
judge, analogous to the generic Arabic lexeme - al-qadi. The restricted 
eschatological usage of this term to describe God at the Final Judgement 
illustrates that this (late Christian) concept was borrowed along with its 
vocabulary. 

Here it should be noted that in Arabic <j^' - ad-din can also mean 
“religion” (even if not yet in the modern sense as a terminus technicus; not 
only with regard to Islam as “the Religion,” but also used significantly in 
Arabic Christianity). The restrictive semantics here also indicate a borrowing 
from Syriac ^ - din - dayn “religio” (cf. Brockelmann, Lexicon 151 s.v.) 
which in turn was borrowed from Iranian, 105 cf. Avestan daena “insight,” 
“revelation” > “conscience” > “religion” (> Farsi up - din; also Classical 
Armenian qkh - den). Thus while the root 'Idyn may well be Arabic, the 
technical theological meanings of God as the “Judge” at the “Final Judge¬ 
ment” and its use to denote (the revealed) ‘Religion’ are clearly borrowings 
from Syriac where the former meanings had their theological semantic evolu¬ 
tion and the latter meaning was borrowed from Persian. 


7.2.7 (=G) ^ - ‘abd 

The root V'M “to serve,” from which the lexeme - ‘abd “slave” comes, is 
once again a true Arabic word. The semantics of slavery, also attested in e.g. 
Hebrew "Q57 - ‘abad (the verb is expressed in the Peshitta as jula - plah), are 
well-attested in Semitic, but are not directly relevant here. In Aramaic, this 
root normally forms the general verb for “to do, to make” (Hebr. n&'y - ‘dsd h . 
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Arab. - fa ala), though in Syriac 106 we also see an expanded meaning for 
this root in the semantic domain of religion. Here, in this technical sense, it 
can mean “to celebrate” and “to worship, to adore,” such as in Acts 20:16: 

jrrtn \ 7i\ T.iorg^l r<\^Cnr\ rt'S, -< w-r, — d-£U m£Skhd'. yOWmd (1- 

pentiqdwsti b-’urislem nebdiwhy “... if it were possible for him, to be at 
Jerusalem the day of Pentecost,” and which can also have the meaning “ordi¬ 
nation, consecration.” 107 It would thus seem that here and in similar cases the 
cultic activity of human adoration of the Deity is intended, i.e. “to worship” 
and not “to serve (as a slave).” 

7.2.8 (=H) - sirat 

The lexeme -hi- sirat “path” is certainly a loan-word from Latin strata 
xrrQdxa >(^ 1 ^^ - estrata) > -hi sirat, a word that entered the re¬ 
gion with the Roman road-building occupiers, cf. also the English word 
“street,” with the same origins. The word is common in the Qur’an and often 
appears with the adjective ,- mustaqim. It can also be used in the 
figurative sense to mean a teaching, such as those of Moses (Qur’an 37:118) 
LIj^dl j - wa-hadaynd-huma s-sirata l-mustaqima, or signi¬ 
ficantly Jesus (3:51) -hili* »j^tli Ail <j! - ’inna lldha rabbi wa- 

rabbukum fa-‘buduhu hdda siratun mustaqimun, as well as in the general 
sense (7: 16) <ilLI^ Jli - qala fa-bi-ma ’agwaytani 

la- 'aqudanna lahum sirdtaka l-mustaqima. What is actually meant by the 
“straight path” is not mentioned here; in this sense it is similar in meaning to 
_ sana (e.g. 45:18) >“legislation.” Typically the path is taken to mean 
the path of Islam, but this is practically impossible from a historical 
perspective 109 - and would in any case be an anachronism-a reference here to 
Islam is just as inconceivable as Qur’an 2:2 v-uj V <_L&II _ 

dalika l-kitabu Id raybafihi hudan li-l-muttaqina referring to the Qur’an we 
have today. 

Since a critical edition of the Qur’an still does not exist, as I mentioned 
earlier, we can neither assess nor rely on variae lectiones. Of interest here 
though are the texts with significant variant readings published by Jeffery and 
cited above. 

Both of these texts use a common synonym for -LI - sirat, namely - 
sabil, a word which too is borrowed from Aramaic. In Syriac, rcdufu. - sbila 
renders the Greek Kavtov (“rule, standard, principle;” > uj^) in Galatians 
6:16 and Philippians 3:16, but also tqi(3oc; in Matthew 3:3 “Prepare the Way 
for the Lord,” and Tgoyid in Hebrews 12:13—so “path” here is meant in the 
figurative sense of “path” or “way of life,” i.e., “route of salvation.” The Greek 
terms are synonyms for o6oq, a lexeme which can also describe Christian 
beliefs and the Christian Way of life in the New Testament, such as in John 
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14:6. 110 The latter Greek word is typically translated by r^,\a <V - ’urha in the 
Peshitta, which is a synonym in Syriac for ^', 1 .. - sbila. 

This latter Greek word, however, is also used to describe the new faith, cf. 
Acts 9:2: Saul wants to apprehend those who “belonged to the Way” (oraoc; 
lav Tivaq eiigt] xrjc; oSou ovxac;, avSgaq re Kai yuvaiKaq = k'Icm 
"rtii aiV nj’O'ti^rciuiaK' - d-raden b-sahde ’urha gabre ’aw nese’ - “so that if he 
found any there who belonged to the Way, whether men or women to 
take them as captives to Jerusalem, cf. also 19:23 (Eyevexo 6e Kara xov kcuqov 
eicelvov xaga^oq ouk oAlyoc; Ttegi xfjq oSou), and also the alleged statement 
made by Paul in 22:4: oc; xauxr|v xpv 66ov eSice^a axQi 9avaxox> 9avaxou 
deapehcev Kai nagaSiSouc; eic; 4>uA.aKac; avSgac; xe Kai yuvaiKac; ( rduiaiV k'IoAo 
o rC \=i y r^O\*sbrC IruiA T^oo Jtl»oc 7 d vhrC K'2r\c\^A AslA — Wa~ 

l-hade ’urha redpet ‘damma l-mawta: kad ’asar h wit wa-maslem h wU l-beyt 
’asire gabre wa-nese “And I persecuted this way unto the death, binding and 
delivering into prisons both men and women”). It is important to note here 
that at Paul’s trial in chapter 24, Tertullus describes him as the 7iQU)xoaxaxr|v 
xe xrjc; xtov Na(a)ga iurv aigeaewc; in v. 5, to which Paul replies in v. 14 
opokoycl) Se xouxo croi, 6 x 1 Kaxa xpv oSov [Peshitta: r&Alai - yulpane 
“doctrine”] tjv Aiyoucnv aigeaiv oiixu) Xargehce xcl) nargcpa) ©eil), maxeucev 
7taai x ole; Kaxa xov vopov Kai xolc; ev xolc; 7igoct>f|xaic; yeygappevoic;. Here we 
see the “Way” as an early self-description for Semitic Christians. Their oppo¬ 
nents though, first the Jews, and later Greco-Romans, described them as 
Nazarenes . 111 Seeming confirmation for this proposal is given by 19:36: 




i\' 






wa-inna l-laha rabbi warabbukutnfabuduhu hada siratun mustaqlmun 
[Jesus said] “And lo! Allah is my Lord and your Lord. So serve Him. That is 
the right path.” (Pickthall) 


It is of course obvious that the Qur’an was revealed spontaneously from 
heaven above just as much as was the Hebrew Bible or the New Testament. 
The holy book of Islam presumes a prior knowledge of oriental Christianity, 
as the discussion in the previous sections should have made clear, especially 
in as much as that the Qur’an shows a definite familiarity with the Peshitta. 
Thus if the roots of the Qur’an are to be found in a (heterodox) current of 
Semitic Christianity-something which I am only briefly able to touch upon in 
this article-then the mysterious “Path” is self explanatory: it is a religious self¬ 
description. 
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7.2.9 Excursus “Nazarene” and “Ansar” 

At this juncture, it is worthwhile to briefly discuss the term “Nazarene.” As 
Pritz 112 has already explained, an inhabitant of Nazareth would not have been 
described as Na^cogaioc;, 113 rather the term stems from Isaiah 11:1: “And there 
shall come forth a rod out of the stem of Jesse (’$? - yisay), and a branch (TS3J 
- wd-nesar ) shall grow out of his roots.” 114 This term, along with’Ieoacuoi (> 
Isais, Jesse), 115 were terms used to denote indigenous Christianity before it 
became Graecised and the name Xgicmavoc; became common. 116 However, 
Na(o)Qcuoc; was preserved in the Semitic languages as the word for 
Christianity, such as Arabic ^ - al-nasrani and Hebrew - nosri. 117 

Although the root V«sr in Arabic has the well-attested meaning “to help, to 
support” alongside its “Christian” meanings and derivations, I have long 
wondered whether the - al-’ansar, the Medinan helpers/supporters of 

“Muhammad” in the Qur’an, were actually Christians-perhaps they were 
about as Muslim as Jesus was from Nazareth? 118 

Although interpreting jC^YI - al-’ansar as “Christian” might at first seem 
outrageous; a second look in light of the context of its Sitz im Leben in Late 
Antiquity could make this hypothesis entirely plausible. Both attestations of 
this word in the Qur’an (9:100,117), are found together with - al- 

muhagirun “emigres,” 119 and taken in their own right offer no bearing at all 
for their interpretation in later Islamic exegetical traditions. Sura 9:100: 




wa-s-sabiquna l-’awwaluna tnina l-muhdgirina wa-l-’ansdri wa-lladlna taba- 
‘uhum bi-’ihsdnin radiya llahu i anhum wa-radu ‘anhu wa- 'aadda lahum gan- 
ndtin tagri tahtahd l-’anharu hdlidlnaflha ’abadan dalika l-fawzu l-'azimu 
“And the first forerunners [in the faith] among the Muhajireen and the Ansar 
and those who followed them with good conduct-Allah is pleased with them 
and they are pleased with Him, and He has prepared for them gardens 
beneath which rivers flow, where they will abide forever. That is the great 
attainment.” 


Sura 9:117: 


£ i c f ' » " - l-s?. \ 
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la-qad taba lldhu ‘ala n-nabiyyi wa-l-muhdgirlna wa-l-’ansdri lladlna 
ttaba'uhu fl sd’ati l-'usrati min ba‘di md kada yazlgu qulubu farlqin minhum 
tumma taba ‘alayhim ’innahu bihitn ra”ufun rahltnun 

“Allah has already forgiven the Prophet and the Muhajireen and the Ansar 
who followed him in the hour of difficulty after the hearts of a party of them 
had almost inclined [to doubt], and then He forgave them. Indeed, He was to 
them Kind and Merciful.” 


We can only conclude from these verses that both were pious, God-fearing 
groups of people. There is no further information provided by the Qur’an 
itself. The later traditions referring to a possible flight of the prophet “Mu¬ 
hammad,” along with faithful followers - al-muhagirun) to 

“Medina” a city sui generis, are just as irrelevant here as is for example 

the Liber de infantia for research on the historical Jesus. Examining the 
morpho-phonology of the Arabic root V«sr discussed here, it can only be 
concluded that it is a borrowing. The semantics “to help, to support” would 
seem to be a secondary denominal derivation from - al-’ansar and 

thus presuppose later Islamic tradition. It is not the customary Arabic word 
for “to aid, to help” and usually only means such in a theological context 
(especially the ’Ansar which always only refers to the supposed Medinan 
helpers of “Muhammad”). The original meaning of this root in Arabic was 
certainly “to Christianise, to convert to Christianity.” Unsurprisingly then, in 
the Qur’an this root is also frequently used to describe Christians, such as 
2 : 111 : 



lan yadhula l-gannata ’ilia man kdna hudan ’aw nasara 
“None will enter Paradise except one who is a Jew or a Christian.” 


2:113: 


- - U . 1 ^- - A ) sj 


x- *vv ••✓x- - / 

wa-qalati l-yahudu laysati n-nasara ‘ala say’in wa-qdlati n-nasdrd laysati l-ya- 
hudu ‘ala say’in wa-hum yatlima l-kitaba ka-ddlika qdla lladlna Id ya'lamuna 
tnitla qawlihim fa-lldhu yahkumu baynahum yawma l-qiyamati fl-ma kanu 
flhi yahtalifuna 
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“The Jews say ‘The Christians have nothing [true] to stand on,’ and the Chris¬ 
tians say, ‘The Jews have nothing to stand on,’ although they [both] recite the 
Scripture. Thus the polytheists speak the same as their words. But Allah will 
judge between them on the Day of Resurrection concerning that over which 
they used to differ.” 

My own rendition: 

“The Jews say: ‘The Christians don’t have [anything/a leg] to stand on.’ The 
Christians say: ‘The Jews don’t have [anything/a leg] to stand on.” Though 
they (both) are based on (the Holy) Scripture. Even the ignorant [~ pagans?] 
express themselves in a similar way. On the Day of Resurrection, God will 
judge among them regarding their controversy.” 

Or 3:67: 


makdna ’ibrahimu yahudiyyan wa-la nasrdniyyan 

“Abraham was neither a Jew nor a Christian.” 

The first meaning, “to help,” might also be found in Late Sabaean )Ah - 
nsr, 120 where A /$/ can be confused with T /z/. However, this is a lexeme that is 
only attested in late texts, and which was mostly used in a fixed expression to 
describe a god, often the above mentioned Rahman, such as in CIH 540:81f: 

b-nsr w-rd’ Ihn b -7 s‘myn w-’rdn 

“With the help and support of God (Allah!), who is above heaven and earth.” 

Here though, the meaning “protection,” or verbally “to preserve, to guard, to 
protect” is conceivable and in light of the comparative evidence from 
Hebrew, Akkadian, etc. would be seemingly more appropriate. Since the later 
Aramaic realisation of this root is Vn.fr 121 and it is attested in Ugaritic as 

n-g-r, 122 the proto-Semitic root can be presumed to have been *Vnzr. This 

then would also be the expected form of the root in Classical Arabic. And in 
fact, such a form is well-attested, namely i “to behold” etc.; note also 
correspondingly Ga'az Jftd - nassara “to view” - manasar “spec¬ 
tacles”). The semantic development then appears to have been “to look, to 

see, to behold” >“to protect” (cf. (re)garder in French and to watch in 

English). Hence the Arabic root Vnsr, on account of its phonetic shape, must 
be a borrowing. 

Arabic must therefore have borrowed this root as a designation for Chris¬ 
tianity, as did other Semitic languages, and then later reinterpreted it in the 
sense of “to help.” As mentioned above, and already noted by Eusebius, the 
origins of this root are the Hebrew noun 7^) - nasar , 123 “Judaeo-Chris- 
tians” 124 called Nazarenes as well as a sub-sect of them, the Ebionites, are well- 
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known in Church History as Christians, who to some extent still felt bound 
by the Jewish (“Mosaic”—also an anachronism) Law. 125 Often, they are 
mentioned in connexion with the so-called “Hebrew” Gospel, to Ka9' 
'E(3 qcuouc; ehayyeA.iov. According to the preserved testimonies, 126 this docu¬ 
ment was supposedly similar to the canonical Gospel of Matthew, apparently 
a collection of Jesus’ logia written in Hebrew. This gospel, only preserved in 
fragmentary quotations of some Church Fathers, 127 is by all accounts origi¬ 
nally identical to what later became known as the “Gospel of the Naza- 
renes” 128 and the “Gospel of the Ebionites,” 129 although no witnesses from 
these groups themselves have survived, but only (hostile) views and quotes as 
preserved by Church Fathers. It is important to remember in this regard that 
there were many manifestations of Christianity during the first few centuries 
ad, before that what became orthopraxis could establish itself. It is probably 
more appropriate to speak of “Christianities,” as is evident from the work of 
heresiologists, such as Epiphanius of Salamis, a contemporary of SS Augus¬ 
tine and of Jerome, who wrote the Panarion. According to these few, pejora¬ 
tive, and often secondary accounts, the Nazarenes, among others, were Jewish 
Christians. The main difference between their sect and the emerging (Greek- 
influenced) orthodoxy was their continuing adherence to Jewish customs. 

This is not the place to deal with the native Christianities of the Syro- 
Palestinian world during Byzantine Late Antiquity-a field of study that is in 
any case beyond the expertise of this author. 130 The evidence is in any case by 
all accounts scarce and often confusing. In the citation from Epiphanius given 
above, it is said that originally “all Christians were called Nazarenes” (itdvxec; 
6 e Xgicmavoi Naijcegaioi tote cbaanxcnc; EKaXoCvto). However, here he lists 
them as one of sixty Christian heresies, between the Cerinthians (Kf|Qiv9i- 
avoi) 131 and the Ebionites (E(3io)vcuoi), in accordance with his assessment of 
when they came into existence. One of course must exercise due caution 
when employing such sources besides their depreciatory nature, we can no 
longer ascertain and assess the sources used. 132 Although Epiphanius un¬ 
doubtedly saw and read “heretical” scriptures himself, which will be discussed 
in due course, he appears in most cases to give preference to Nicaeophile 
informants, usually not because of any greater reliability of their reports, but 
because of their orthodox views. Furthermore, using these accounts, it is also 
difficult to assess the extent of the alleged heresies numerically and chrono¬ 
logically. 

The three heretical traditions just mentioned have in common using the 
said “Gospel according to the Hebrews,” an adherence to Jewish customs, 
such as circumcision. The Cerinthians {Pan. i.29) in addition distinguished 
between “Jesus” and the “Christ” (“Adoptionism”)—Jesus was a common 
man, the child of Mary and Joseph, whereas Christ (i.e. the Messiah, the 
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“anointed one”) came into him at the former’s baptism and departed from 
him at his crucifixion, without thole. The most orthodox group of the three 
were seemingly the Nazarenes. In terms of their Christology, they were in fact 
Jews (ovxec; pev Kata to yevoc; TouSaloi Kai tip vopcp 7iQoaav£XOVT£c; Kai 
7i£QiTopr]v K£Ktr|p£voi-28.5), who believed in Christ. 133 The Ebionites, a 
branch of the Nazarenes, according to Epiphanius, were similar to them; 
however, they lived according to stricter purity requirements (they were 
supposedly also vegetarian) and one group by this name believed in the virgin 
birth of Jesus. 134 Furthermore, they supposedly also rejected consuming 
wine. 135 There were supposedly also other similar sects, such as those of the 
Assyrian Tatians (Tcmavoc;; idem, sub i.46). 

The rejection of Paul 136 among these groups (re. Baur’s “Petrine” Chris¬ 
tianity) and in Epiphanius’ “refutation” 5:2-4 is a common recurring element 
in such descriptions. In this account, a certain inaccuracy is also noticeable, 
for example things that are ascribed to the Nazarenes by Epiphanius are 
attributed to the Ebionites by Irenaeus in his work Adversus Hcereses, 137 a 
source used by both Epiphanius and Eusebius. In all likelihood, this has to do 
with Epiphanius’ classification and not actual contemporary self-descriptions 
- all of these groups could have described themselves as Nazarenes, which 
Epiphanius was aware of. 138 Also common among these groups, as men¬ 
tioned, is the use of a supposedly Hebrew original version (which is likely 
better understood as Aramaic in this time 139 ) of the Gospel of Matthew 
Hebraice. 140 The Ebionites are said to have used nothing else but this text. 141 
At least some of the Nazarenes also made use of only one Gospel, which is 
always described as a Semitic composition. 

Although an attempt to precisely define the respective doctrine(s) of this/ 
these sect(s) based on surviving testimonies, the previous observations are of 
seemingly unanimous and of considerable significance. We see that these 
Judaeo-Christians adhered to some extent to Jewish laws, including circum¬ 
cision and the rejection of unclean meat, along with some particular views 
concerning the nature of Jesus Christ. When we consider the Qur’anic view of 
these issues, which cannot have originated ex nihilo and show signs of having 
a long and accepted tradition, it is clear that these must have originated 
among such milieux. A case in point is the Docetic or perhaps Gnostic 
Christology found in 4:157-158 (on which see G. Said Reynolds, “The 
Muslim Jesus: Dead or alive?” BSOAS 72 (2009): 237-258) in which Christ is 
depicted as one who shewed the “Way of God” rather than being the 
Redeemer: 
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“And because of their saying: We slew the Messiah, Jesus son of Mary, Allah’s 
messenger-they slew him not nor crucified him, but it appeared so unto them; 
and lo! Those who disagree concerning it are in doubt thereof; they have no 
knowledge thereof save pursuit of a conjecture; they slew him not for certain. 
But Allah took him up to Himself. Allah was ever Mighty, Wise.” (Pickthall) 


We must though bear in mind that we don’t know of every such sect and 
their doctrines, nor are testimonies by these groups themselves preserved, 
and the accounts of heresiologists on the Nazarenes stop grosso modo in the 
fifth century. This, however, does not mean that such “heresies” ceased to 
exist, but only that combating other ones which posed more serious threats to 
the by then established Orthodoxy became more urgent. Besides the fact that 
both the Qur’an and Islamic tradition preserve Jewish tradition and a non¬ 
divine Christology, especially the former’s usage of the loan-word mentioned 
above, - al-ingil is notable in light of the preceding especially since in 

the Qur’an it is only ever used in the singular (although Arabic has a perfectly 
sound broken plural, namely - al-’anagil). This word is naturally 

frequent in the Qur’an, for example, in Sura 5:46: 




wa-qaffaynd ’ala ’atarihim bi-’lsa bni maryama musaddiqan lima bayna ya- 
dayhi mina t-tawrati wa-’atayndhu l-’ingila fihi hudan wa-nurun wa-musaddi- 
qan li-ma bayna yadayhi mina t-tawrati wa-hudan wa-mawizatan lil-mut- 
taqma 

“And We sent, following in their footsteps [scil. The Hebrew prophets], Jesus, 
the son of Mary, confirming that which came before him in the Torah; and 
We gave him the Gospel, in which was guidance and light and confirming that 
which preceded it of the Torah as guidance and instruction for the righteous.” 


The exclusive usage of the singular form strongly indicates that only one 
Gospel was used by the writers of the Qur’an and not the four “canonical” (an 
anachronism here) Euayye\ia, something that cannot be attributed to 
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coincidence—although this could at least theoretically also be explained by 
the use of Tatian’s Diatessaron. 142 

Another point of interest regarding this connexion is the geographical 
placement of these groups. Epiphanius places both the Nazarenes 143 and the 
Ebionites 144 in the Transjordan (cf. §0 supra ) at Pella ( Taqabat Fahl), in the 
Decapolis (after a flight from Jerusalem), Paraea (Abila in Moab, today Abil 
ez-Zeit ), Kokabe in Qarnaim, specifically Ashtaroth (cf. Genesis 14:5), as well 
as in Coele-Syria 145 around the Beroea (today Aleppo) and in Arabia (scil. 
Petraea) in general. This brings us, as was noted at the beginning of this 
article, to the region of the Nabataeans, also that of the Ghassanids and 
Lakhmids, the area in which Quranic Arabic and Arabic script emerged. A 
further remark of Epiphanius is also of importance in this respect. In his 
polemic against the persistence of circumcision after the death of Christ 
(30:26ff), he notes that this custom was also prevalent among other sects 
(30:33-cf. already Herodotus, ii. 104; Josephus, Contra Apionem i.22): aXXa 
xal oi ZagaKr|voi oi Kal ’Iapar|Arxai 7teQixopr]v eyouai Kal Zapagelxai [Kal 
TouSaloi] Kal ’Idoupaloi Kal Qpr|Qixai “The Saracens, too, also called 
Ishmaelites ...” From this, we can establish that the Saracens (not Aga(3ec;!) at 
this time did not yet belong to these groups, but on the other hand, the 
association with Ishmael already existed. 

The Arabic usage of theologically loaded terms dealt with here, -hi - 
sirat ~ Syriac - sblla ~ Greek xgoyia or 666c; “path,” i.e. “Christianity,” 

jL^YI - al-’ansar <Greek Naijcogaioi “Nazarenes,” i.e. “Christians,” - 

al-’ingil <Greek (xo Kara Max9alov) euaYysArov “Gospel (of Matthew)” 
taken together, including their placement in Arabia Petraea, where the lan¬ 
guage and script used in the Qur’an must have also emerged, form a strong 
body of evidence, or as Tor Andrae noted: 

L’idee de revelation chez Mahomet temoigne done d’une parente avec la doc¬ 
trine ebionite-manicheenne, qui ne peut etre fortuite . 146 

Indeed, some memory of this tradition may be preserved in Islamic literature, 
in the hadlt (Sahih al-Bukharl i. 1.3) relating to the commencement of 
“Muhammad’s” prophecy, when it is related that Kahdijah took her husband 
to her cousin Waraqah ibn Nawfal ibn Asad ibn ‘Abd al-‘Uzza (u; 

jsl' ij j*ll ajt ,jj a^l) who confirms the prophethood of the Mes¬ 

senger of God: ^^ Ail Jji ^ill (jjj^Ull liA “This is the law 147 which God 
had sent down to Moses ...” Previously, he is introduced: 
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“Khadija then accompanied him (scil. “Muhammad”) to her cousin Waraqah 
bin Naufal bin ’Asad bin ‘Abdul ‘Uzza, who, during the “Days of Ignorance” 
( gahiliyyah ) converted to Christianity ( tanassara ) and used to write the book 
with Hebrew letters. He would write from the Gospel in Hebrew as much as 
Allah wished him to write. He was an old man and had lost his eyesight.” 


Although this tradition is not unanimous, as elsewhere the Gospel he read is 
described as being in Arabic (iv.55.605, cf. nearly identical ix.87. Ill): 


y y s s s 

“He was a Christian convert and used to read the Gospel in Arabic.” 


This is also found in Sahih Muslim (I.301/160a): 


jfj,fx\\ <_lA^£==d\4 -cSvj 5 ij 0 ^ J 


“And he was the man who had converted Christianity in the “Days of Igno¬ 
rance” and he used to write books in Arabic and, therefore, wrote the Gospel 


in Arabic as God willed that he should write.” 


Whatever the historicity of these accounts are, 148 they offer some confir¬ 
mation for what has been set out in the preceding, including the revelations 
to the <*' being thought of as being in the Judaeo-Christian tradition 
along with the use of one Gospel. 

Why then did later, a new cult, namely Islam emerge? The answer is 
relatively simple. Concrete accounts by the Church Fathers regarding the 
Nazarenes cum suis largely cease during the course of the fifth century ad, i.e. 
after Theodoret Cyrensis; later references such as by Eugippus Abbas Africa- 
nus, Isidore of Seville, Paschasius Radbertus (who coined the term “evange- 
lium Nazarenorum”) were largely copied from the older authors quoted in 
the preceding. 149 In most cases, it is assumed that these by all accounts rela¬ 
tively small Judaeo-Christian sects experienced a quiet and well-deserved 
death and thence disappeared from history entirely. However, if one con¬ 
siders the vehemence with which John Chrysostom, Bishop of Antioch in the 
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fourth century, combated these groups in his surviving homilies, it would 
indeed be surprising if they had actually disappeared so suddenly, nigh 
spontaneously. 150 The small number of Nazarene Jewish Christians men¬ 
tioned by the Church Fathers (Justin and Origen use the symbolic figure 151 of 
144,000 for the entire Roman Empire), are clearly programmatic and secon¬ 
dary. If we look at the flourishing of Christian communities of different types 
in Coele-Syria however during the first few centuries (von Harnack, op. cit. 
660-682) as well as the movement toward Arabia (idem, op. cit. 699-705; 
Briquel-Chatonnet art. cit.), we can only be puzzled, as was von Harnack (p. 
72). He ascribes the surviving image of the circumstances of the time, handed 
down through the church history, to the fact that “in gewisser Weise ... ja das 
Christentum bis auf den heutigen Tag griechisch geblieben <ist>” (“In a 
certain way ... Christianity has indeed remained Greek until today”). 152 

In my opinion, the stress on Hellenism and its influence is understandable 
for von Harnack’s time, but nonetheless still too strongly emphasised. From a 
historical perspective, it would seem that the later success of Islam in this 
region was because for a large part the inhabitants of Coele-Syria had no 
affinity for Greek-influenced (Orthodox) Christianity. Inland, however, in 
the Transjordan, on the borders of the Arabian Desert, there where the Greek 
influence was not as prominent as it was in regions closer to the Mediterra¬ 
nean coast, there was no reason why a Jewish-Semitic Christianity could not 
have survived and even flourished in this area until the seventh century, 
much as did other regional “heresies” such as Arianism in Germania or 
Donatism in Africa. 

Even after the fifth century, especially after the Council of Chalcedon in 
451, Theodoret’s (393-457) “Arabia haeresium ferax,” Wansbrough’s Sec¬ 
tarian Milieu, continued to apply. The struggle between pro- and anti-Chal- 
cedonian elements continued to be fought out at many levels in the East. 
Various attempts were made to re-unite the Church. There were meetings 
with anti-Chalcedonians in Constantinople in 532 (the “Conversations with 
Syriac Orthodoxy”), Justinian’s efforts in the next decade to have the “Three 
Chapters” condemned and then the Second (Fifth Ecumenical) Council of 
Constantinople in 553 (which recognised the hypostatic union of Christ as 
two natures, one divine and one human, united in one person with neither 
confusion nor division) by which Justinian hoped to reunite Chalcedonians 
and Monophysites in the East, but which really only gave rise to yet another 
group, the so-called “neo-Chalcedonians” (which emphasised the synthesis of 
natures in Christ). Increasingly the matter became more and more confused 
as various parties denied or shared communion with others and competing 
bishops were ordained. Justin ii and the empress Sophia also attempted to 
bridge the theological differences unsuccessfully at Callinicium. Heraclius 
twice promoted a compromise: firstly advocating Sergius’ doctrine of Mono- 
energetism 153 discussed first at the Synod of Garin in 622. Although this 
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proposal initially seemed to gain wide acceptance, it was officially denounced 
by staunchly Chalcedonian Sophronius after he became Patriarch of Jeru¬ 
salem in 634. He saw this compromise as a threat to Chalcedonian Orthodoxy 
and as promoting Dyothelitism-the doctrine of the two wills of Christ. 

Sergius and Heraclius too abandoned Monoenergetism. In 638, they 
released a slightly amended formula, called the’'EK8eai<;. In this revision, the 
question of the energy of Christ was not relevant; instead, it promoted the 
belief that while Christ possessed two natures, he had only a single will, the 
teaching of Monotheletism. The “Doctrine of the Single Will” as proscribed in 
the Ecthesis was sent as an edict to all four eastern metropolitan sees and 
when Sergius died in December 638, it looked as if Heraclius might actually 
achieve his goal of ecclesiastical unity. However, in the same year Pope 
Honorius I, who had seemed to support the new formulation, also died. His 
successor Pope Severinus condemned the Ecthesis outright (and was thus 
denied his seat until 640). His successor Pope John IV also rejected the doc¬ 
trine completely, leading to a major schism between the eastern and western 
halves of the Catholic Church at the moment Heraclius was dying. 

Subsequently, Heraclius’ grandson Constans II, who rejected the doctrine 
of Monotheletism was determined to end the dispute with the West. Conse¬ 
quently, he ordered that all discussion about the Monothelite doctrine was to 
cease and that all theological positions were to reflect the status quo ante of 
Chalcedon, issuing his Tfmoq in 648 to this effect. Ignored in the West, the 
Ecthesis was condemned by the Lateran Council of 649. This infuriated em¬ 
peror Constans who ordered the abduction and trials of Pope Martin I and 
Maximus the Confessor. In 668 Constans died, and Monothelitism was con¬ 
demned once and for all at the Third Council of Constantinople (the Sixth 
Ecumenical Council, 680-681) in favour of Dyothelitism. 

The events which I have attempted to relate in an oversimplified form in 
the preceding largely coincide with what is traditionally seen as the “Arabic 
Invasions,” the enigmatic human tsunami from deserted Arabia which, as we 
saw, was entirely apocryphal. While we often read that the new conquerors 
permitted the non-Chalcedonians to practice their faith in peace, there 
actually was no need to bend their beliefs to the Byzantine hierarchy; or 
rather official orthodoxy disappeared with the Byzantine overlords. As the 
areas that remained to the empire were largely Chalcedonian, the need to 
reach a theological compromise soon disappeared. Even today, the Council of 
Chalcedon-which made official the dogma of the Trinity-is still rejected by 
the Armenian, Syrian, Coptic, and Ethiopian churches, collectively known as 
“Oriental Orthodoxy.” In light of this, it is no surprise that in the homeland 
of Christianity most people have rejected Hellenistic Christianity. They either 
cling to a non-Chalcedonian branch or have converted to Islam. 
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However, Heraclius’ failed attempts to unite Christendom under one 
acceptable Christological formulation might be an explanation as to why 
Heraclius is the only Roman Emperor whose memory is preserved in Islamic 
literature, and quite positively too. Some traditions claim that he recognised 
“Muhammad” as the Prophet of God whilst others claim that he was a 
Muslim and tried to convert his Court to the new religion. 

Jewish Christianity however, unlike these other “heresies,” was rejected by 
more than just the Nicene main church. As their name suggests, they felt 
simultaneously Jewish and Christian-and this at a time when both religions 
were distinctly differentiating themselves from each other and were thus 
consciously carving out their own independent identities. They were de¬ 
nounced as Christians by the Jews 154 and accused of heresy by the Chris¬ 
tians. 155 Independence was probably the only way out of this balancing act. It 
is nonetheless clear that Islamic theology must have emerged from a Judaeo- 
Christian antithesis to Byzantine orthodoxy. 

7.2.10 (=1) fjiw - mustaqim 

The word mustaqim “straight” e.g. in the phrase (A*'" 1 *' 1 - as-sirat al- 

mustaqlm is of course reminiscent of the “straight paths of the Lord” (ac; 
66ouc; Kuqiou xac; euOeiac;) in Acts 13:10. This derivation of the root 'Iqwm 
here is by all accounts Arabic. Other meanings, however, are likely borrowed 
from Aramaic, such as _ yawm al-qiyama, discussed above in 

(§7.2.5), in the sense of “resurrection” (avdaxaaic;)-cf. i.a. Syriac r^nio - 
qyama in the NT with this meaning: 156 K'ocm Ail* a 

"rCnAu reAUni - wd-tubayk d-layt l-hun d-nefrimak nehwe ger 

pur'andk ba-qydmd da-zadlqe. Here, once again, the concept of resurrection 
of the dead is borrowed together with the term that accompanies it-the 
semantic development “to get up” >“to revive” was first completed in Syriac. 
The term _ al-hayyu l-qayyumu “the eternally existent and the 

eternal preserver of creation (2:255; 3:2; 20:111) is also borrowed. rCCu - hayya 
“life” also means “salvation” in Syriac, such as in Luke 3:6: TCii li ocAAo 

rCdAWS - wa-nehze kul bsar hayye dalaha “...and all flesh shall see the 
salvation of God,” however also in the sense of the (eternally) living God, 
such as in John 6:69: 

r£iX> re'oArC'i rotri nCyi»T3Q om ^.1*6 

hnan haymemn w-lda'n: d-’a"t- h u rnslha breh d-’alaha hayya 

“And we believe and are sure that you are that Christ, Son of the living God.” 

Or 1 Peter 1:3: 

,033 003 r C^i. 3-7 , ^.CUO iODOzaiV r^cAA* OOC73 < -,-n 

o'* rC'S-itvA r.~*... v —n m)r\-n. n : 
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tnbarak h u ’alaha ’abu h y d-maran yesu mslha: haw d-ba-hnaneh sagi’a ’aw- 
bdan men drls: ba-qyamteh d-yesu mslha: l-sabra d-hayye 
“Blessed be the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, who according to His 
great mercy has caused us to be born again to a living hope through the resur¬ 
rection of Jesus Christ from the dead ...” 

In each case, however, the Syriac word - qydma can also be understood 
in the sense of “to preserve, to exist eternally” (1 Peter 1:25): 

W3-melteh dalaha qayama b-'almln ws-hadeh h y melta hay d-’estabartun 
“But the word of the Lord endureth for ever. And this is the word which by the 
gospel is preached unto you.” 

Outside of the Bible it is used with a different meaning, roughly with the 
semantics of tmocrraaic;. The use of this root in the theological context to 
denote a characteristic of God, specifically the resurrection, can only be a 
semantic borrowing from Aramaic. 

8. Conclusion 

In the preceding, an argument has been made that points to Syro-Palestine as 
the Qur’an’s likely place of origin. In the Prologue (§0), it was briefly argued 
that both script-distribution and language (areal linguistics) point to this 
region. After discussing the significance of loan-words (§§1-2), especially in 
relation to the Qur’an (§3), some loan-words in various semantic spheres 
were discussed: in relation to the vocabulary of writing (§4)-which supports 
the argument made in §0; some key theological terms (§5); the “Five Pillars of 
Islam” (§6); and, finally, the loan vocabulary found in the First Sura of the 
Qur’an was discussed (§7). Briefly, we can note here that the loan vocabulary 
of the “first” Arabic book, the holy book of Islam, largely employs words of 
Syro-Aramaic origin for key terms with isolated and sporadic Worter und 
Sachen also deriving from Southern Arabia and Ethiopia; Persian loans 
usually entered Arabic via Syriac. 

It is important to note here, that the focus of this exercise was not on 
Semitic cognates, or proto-Semitic etymologisation. Rather, an attempt was 
made to show the borrowed semantic load of especially theological termini 
technici. 157 Both the quantity as well as the nature of the borrowed terms 
discussed here clearly shows that the authors of the Qur’an possessed an 
intimate knowledge of the Syriac Bible, probably the common version of the 
time, the Peshitta (= Vulgata ). Although some of the terms discussed also 
found their way into Old South and especially Old North Arabic languages 
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after their transfer to monotheism (cf. n39), the concentration of Syro- 
Aramaic terms, as well as the writing system is indicative of a transfer from 
Syriac. 

The vocabulary of a language can tell the story of its speakers (cf. nl2), 
and to what extent they came into contact with other peoples. Thus English 
has borrowed but a few lexemes from the Celtic languages (as opposed to 
many Anglicisms in Celtic languages) 158 which says something about the 
nature of the contact. The Viking Age left its traces in the vocabulary Old 
English, 159 and even more so the Norman Conquest with a myriad of French 
and Latinate loans; Dutch maritime technology, thanks to which Britannia 
once ruled the waves, left its linguistic traces too, 160 as did the Dutch colonial 
presence in New York on Americanese. 161 The Raj continues to live on in the 
vocabulary of English. 162 Vocabulary and semantics are a powerful tool, that, 
when properly applied, can tell us something about the past of the respective 
speakers. As with the inner-Semitic loans in Arabic, in English the North 
Germanic, Old Norse and West Germanic Dutch loans at first glance seem to 
be quite English even as do many Old French loans from the Norman period. 
Nonetheless their semantics and morpho-phonology betray their foreign 
origins. 

As has been shown, the roots of what we now know as “Arabic” are to be 
found in Syro-Palestine, especially in the fazirah (cf. note 2). This area has a 
left a long written record and the linguistic history of the region can be traced 
to at least the third millennium since the finds from Ebla (Tal Mardikh) have 
come to light. It should then come as no surprise that the Arabic language 
spoken here displays to some extent in its vocabulary this past. Some words, 
such as that for an alcoholic beverage discussed in note 23 are old words that 
have stuck to the product denoted by it (cf. “mead” in English), but whose 
morpho-phonetic forms betray the path(s) taken. This product even reached 
Ethiopia, where its realisation indicates that it, like the Arabic form, must 
have been borrowed from Syro-Aramaic with its introduction. 

In the case of theological vocabulary, we are not dealing with a word 
describing a product, rather with a lexeme denoting an idea. Naturally, in 
both cases, the existence of the product or idea is a pre-requisite. As was 
discussed in §1, the theological evolution of Judaeo-Christian monotheism 
was a long, drawn-out and intricate process. Philology can help us to under¬ 
stand when words took on certain meanings and help us date texts by iden¬ 
tifying anachronisms both in the vocabulary and contents of texts. The 
vocabulary of the Qur’an betrays its place and time of origin. 163 Here, Classi¬ 
cal Ethiopic serves as an interesting comparative case. As was seen in the 
examples given in the preceding, Ga'az loans are infrequent in Arabic (and 
some of them suggested here were in all likelihood borrowed by Arabic from 
a lost Syro-Aramaic source). However, it was also shown that, like Arabic, it 
borrowed much of its Christian theological vocabulary from Syriac. 164 That is, 
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a similar process of conversion to Christianity led to the adaption of Aramaic 
vocabulary by Arabic speakers in Syro-Palestine as by Ga'az speakers in Ethi¬ 
opia - much like the borrowing of Latin terms in English and other Western 
European languages discussed above. 

Islam, as a “religion of the book,” and its consequent development of such 
a belief system of course presupposes the presence of a literate and literary 
culture. The present article sheds some light on the evolution of this culture 
over the course of Semitic and Semito-Hellenistic religious history, as well as 
the formation and development of monotheism. Since both the Qur’an and 
Islamic tradition view biblical historiography as history that actually occurred 
- an anachronism - they constitute a part of this continually evolving revela¬ 
tory truth. Understood in this way, the religion that emerged from the Qur’an 
is one of many on a continuum that began in the Syro-Palestinian region: the 
local cults of the Bronze and Early Iron Ages gave rise to the religions of 
Judah, which later brought about manifestations of Jewish religion when the 
former came into contact with Hellenism. This later gave rise to Judaisms 165 
and Christianities, from which Islam would later arise. The latter as a religion 
which originated “in the full light of history” only makes sense in the context 
of Church History. 

There is no historical basis for asserting that these religions and their 
traditions enjoyed one uninterrupted and continuous course of development. 
If we look at the various interpretations of scripture in Judaism, such as those 
found in the orders of the Mishna, the Tosefta, and the Talmuds, or, for 
example, the confusion with regard to the nature of Jesus Christ 166 and his 
Death in early Christianity, 167 we can only conclude that we are dealing with 
the invention of traditions and not with the preservation of ancient ones. The 
remarks of Adolf von Harnack on nascent Christianity in the introduction (p. 
iv) of his previously mentioned Mission und Ausbreitung, are also relevant for 
Islam: 

The oldest missionary-history is buried under legends, or rather replaced by a 
tendentious history which supposedly played out in just a few decades in all 
the countries of the world. This story has been worked over for more than a 
thousand years-because the creation of the legend about the apostolic 
missions started in the first century and continued on until the Middle Ages, 
and even continues to flourish into modern times; its uselessness is now 
generally recognised. 168 

The use of the word “uselessness” ( Wertlosigkeit ) here applies to the value of 
traditions and tradition literature (including sacred texts) as historical sour¬ 
ces. While for the scientific historical-critical study of Judaism and Christia¬ 
nity such is generally accepted, Islamic Studies today still often uncritically 
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accepts the primacy of traditional literature. Whilst such retain relevance for 
homiletics, they have but little value for hermeneutic investigations such as 
scientific exegesis. The question with which Nietzsche commenced his 
historical-critical study on the life of the sixth century be Greek poet 
Theognis: 

“illos enim aetati ejus propiores nescio an verisimilius sit de eo rectius 

judicasse, quam nos recentiores viros” applies here as does his own answer: 

“neque illis neque his omnibus in partibus suffragandum esse mihi persuasi.” 

Indeed, the ancient sources had potentially more information at their dis¬ 
posal than we will ever have. However, this information was used selectively 
and uncritically and (cf. ad nl32) we must understand how ancient his¬ 
toriography worked 169 - Herodotus did not set out to become the “Father of 
History,” but rather to tell a good story. We must learn not to read more into 
sources than they can properly render. Furthermore, in the case of religious 
history, textual documentation is usually not contemporary to the events 
related: for Islam, the relevant sources only commence at the end of the 
eighth/early ninth century, i.e. a century and half after the events which they 
purport to narrate. At best, they then can only tell us what their authors 
thought happened elsewhere in the early seventh century. While these texts 
undoubtedly contain some historical information, they do not qualify as 
scientific historical sources; they interpret the past in light of an orthodoxy 
fashioned post factum as von Harnack noted. Texts that are viewed as sacred 
by faith groups relate Heilsgeschichte and not history. 

The religions known today popularly as the “Abrahamic” faiths, Judaism, 
Christianity and Islam, traditionally justify at least part of their veracity on 
the fact that their respective scriptures relate to the intervention of their deity 
in history with his human creations in a past, normally formative period of 
these respective faiths. Hierophany in these religions usually commences with 
a narrative of origins placed in a mythical past, to demonstrate that the deity 
is eternal having existed before time and is the creator thereof, and which 
then continues displaying the close relationship of the deity with those whom 
he has chosen, his elect. The revelation of the deity to his elect was then 
written down in a canonical form that has validity for all time. Whether or 
not these texts actually contain the ipsissima verba dei is not a question that 
science can ask or is able to answer, this is a religious question that must be 
asked and answered by the believers and theologians of the respective faiths. 
The question though whether sacred time and historical time are or were 
once congruent, however, is one which concerns the essence of science, since 
if sacred time is historical time then the latter should also be provable by 
factual evidence. We know that the religious scriptures in question, the 
Hebrew Bible, the New Testament and the Qur’an, like much of the litera¬ 
tures contemporary to them, largely contain allegory, a pre-modern, pre- 
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scientific manner of illustrating complex ideas and concepts in a digestible, 
concrete way and indeed for much of the history of these faiths their scrip¬ 
tures were interpreted in such a fashion. One must remember that kerugma is 
a theological and not an historical concept. 

Hence it is clear that if we wish to seriously understand the origins of such 
religious traditions, we must transcend traditions and traditional literature-as 
they are not evidence driven - but rather employ historical and textual criti¬ 
cism. 170 Here, it must be noted that the only evidence for the Islamic narrative 
of its beginnings is the said narrative. As such it is no different from the 
Hebrew Bible or the New Testament. What would later become Islam only 
enters the light of history in Syro-Palestine with the caliphate rise of the 
Umayyad Caliphate under Mu'awiyah I (cf. nll9)-who in inscriptions and 
contemporary accounts saw himself as a Christian-an independent confir¬ 
mation of the arguments proposed here. Historically speaking, the Hijazi 
origins of Islam in Mecca and Medina and the rule of the “Rightly Guided 
Caliphs” are entirely apocryphal, and indeed the sagas which 

narrate this period are riddled with anachronisms-much like the David saga 
in the Hebrew Bible or the biography of Jesus in the Gospels. As was briefly 
seen in the preceding, and which is also evident from the anti-Chalcedonian 
Christology expressed by the later Umayyad Caliph ‘Abd al-Malik ibn 
Marwan in his inscriptions found in the “Dome of the Rock” (»Ua '■>.. . « ), 
the religious sentiments which would later crystallise as Islam were a reaction 
to Byzantine orthodoxy. As such, their Sitz im Leben must be the Syro- 
Palestinian hotbed of theological controversy and not the far-off Hijaz, where 
such debate would have been largely irrelevant. As has been shown, the clas¬ 
sical Islamic interpreters of the Qur’an, such as Tabari, often had no idea as to 
the meaning of Quranic verses. They were often not Arabs, or even native 
speakers of Arabic, and lived during the Abbasid period. Unsurprisingly, in 
distant Baghdad, the Aramaic heritage stored in the Qur’an went unnoticed. 
It is in this period when the origins of Islam were retroprojected to the Hijaz 
for theological reasons (cf. Galatians 14:22-26), but the discussion of such 
must be the subject of its own study. 

In the preceding (§7.2.8), we have noted that two Arabic words found in 
the Qur’an and which were borrowed from Aramaic, namely-hi - sir at and 

- sabil have by all account the semantic load of the New Testament 
terminus technicus f] 666c; “the Way” and denote the religion adhered to. 
Furthermore (§7.2.9), the apocryphal helpers of “Muhammad” at Medina, the 
jL^VI - ansar were seen to be Naijcegaioi which does not refer to Nazareth, 
but rather is another old term for Christianity deriving from the Messianic 
interpretation of the Hebrew word 1^3 - nasar “branch” in Isaiah 11:1. In the 
works of the Church Fathers, written after Constantine’s toleration of 
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Christianity which facilitated the later emergence of an imperial orthopraxis, 
it was seen that Nazarene was a term loosely employed to describe what 
might be anachronistically called “Judaeo-Christians,” i.e. Jewish followers of 
Jesus, who rejected the teaching of Paul and continued in some manner to 
adhere to the Jewish Law (including circumcision). Although the sources are 
polemical and somewhat imprecise, it was seen that some of these groups 
believed, as does the Qur’an, in the virgin birth of Jesus while rejecting his 
divinity. They are also said to have used but one Gospel (written in a Semitic 
language, probably Aramaic), corresponding to Quranic usage (- al- 
’ingll ) and additionally rejected the consumption of alcohol. We thus see in 
the convergence of vocabulary, creed and practice the roots of what would 
later evolve into Islam. Here we have a convincing explanation for the curious 
phenomenon of Islam’s retaining Jewish custom while believing in a psilan- 
thropic, parthenogenetic Jesus Christ. Indeed the use of - rabb “Lord” as 
an epithet of God (§7.2.2) certainly confirms Christian rather than Jewish 
origins. 

Here we see the historical background from which Islam would emerge. I 
have, however, only been able to portray a landscape in broad outlines here: 
much still remains to be investigated. As long as what is customarily known 
as “Islamic Studies” (or for that matter “Biblical Studies”) merely continues to 
paraphrase tradition, ignorance will prevail. The fashionable ideology of the 
post-colonial age to ascribe ahistorical unicity to peoples once colonised by 
Europe only serves to promote ignorance and prejudice and the nonsensical 
division between the “East” and the “West.” Worthwhile contributions to 
science and fundamental research desiderata in casu would be a critical 
edition of the Qur’an and a diachronic lexicon of its vocabulary. 

This being said, the preceding should have made clear the value of philo¬ 
logical investigation of the Qur’an. In contrast with the cluelessness or per¬ 
plexity of early commentators such as Tabari in mind, as well as the legendary 
hagiographic narratives of Ibn Ishaq, Ibn Sa‘d, WaqidI etc. (who must have 
used ahadit as sources, as Goldziher has already noted), the only conclusion 
is that Islam, like Judaism and Christianity, unsurprisingly preserved no his¬ 
torical memory of its origins: traditions can only surface after the completion 
of a formative period and the creation of an hierophantic revelatory history. 
It should by now be clear that the emergence of Islam belongs to the 
discipline of Church History, just as early Christianity is a part of Jewish 
history. Thus the actual historicity of Muhammad is just as irrelevant as that 
of Moses, David or Jesus-their respective fates in later traditions lead lives of 
their own. Ultimately all manifestations of “Abrahamic Faiths” are by 
definition each other’s heresy. 
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franfais-amharigna (DireDaoua, 1929). 

Arabic: 
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L. Koehler and W. Baumgartner, The Hebrew and Aramaic Lexicon of 
the Old Testament 2 Vols. (Leyden, 2002). 
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S. D. RICKS, Lexicon of Inscriptional Qatabanian (Rome, 1989). 

Syriac: 

C. Brockelmann, Lexicon Syriacum (Halle, 21928). 

Sabaean: 

A. F. L. Beeston, M. A. Ghul, W. W. Muller, J. Ryckmans, Sabaic 
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Ugaritic: 
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* I would like to take this opportunity to thank the English translator for her 
dedicated hard work. My thanks also go to Prof. K.-H. Ohlig (Saarbrucken) for his 
patience and revision of the German version of this paper; to Mr Th. Milo 
(Amsterdam) for his typographic help; and to Prof. M. Gross (Saarbrucken) for his 
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correction of the oriental citations and formatting. Prof. M. Schnb (Hartford) was 
kind enough to provide additional corrections and suggestions. In order to improve 
readability, transcriptions of most of the examples (except those in Greek) have been 
included. They are meant to facilitate reading and are not intended as exact 
phonetic renditions. 

Notes 

1 This section is a summary of the arguments presented in another article: R. M. 
Kerr, “Von der aramaischen Lesekultur zur arabischen Schreibkultur: Kann die 
semitische Epigraphik etwas iiber die Entstehung des Korans erzahlen?” in M. 
Gross and K.-H. Ohlig (eds.), Die Entstehung einer Weltreligion I: Von der kora- 
nischen Bewegung zum Fruhislam (Berlin/Tubingen, 2010), pp. 354-376. 

2 This area, roughly the Jazira (roughly the former province known as the Djezireh) 

encompassing the Chabur, Euphrates and Tigris basins in NE Syria, SE Turkey 
and NW Iraq is what was usually meant by “Arabia” in Antiquity. Here e.g., is 
found an Apa|3dp)(r|c; at Dura-Europos (cf. C. B. Welles et al„ The Excavations at 
Dura-Europos. Final Report V, Part I [New Haven, 1959], 115 Nr. 20, 5); at 
Sumatar Harabesi in modem Turkey, live inscriptions were found at the ancient 
cemetery bearing the Syriac pendant - sulfana d-’arab “Governor of 

Arab(ia)” (cf. H. J. W. Drijvers and J. F. Healey, The Old Syriac Inscriptions of 
Edessa and Osrhoene [Leyden, 1999], 104f. et passim); at Hatra, a mlk’ dy 'rb(y) 
“King of Arabia” is attested (cf. B. Aggoula, Inventaire des inscriptions hatreenes 
[Paris, 1991], 92 Nr. 193, 2; 135f. Nr. 287, 3-4)-note also e.g. Pliny, Nat. Hist. 
V.xxi.86 “Arabia supra dicta habet oppida Edessam, quae quondam Antiochia 
dicebatur, Callirhoem, a fonte nominatam, Carrhas, Crassi clade nobile. Iungitur 
praefectura Mesopotamiae, ab Assyriis originem trahens, in qua Anthemusia et 
Nicephorium oppida. . . . [87] ita fertur [scil. Euphrates] usque Suram locum, in 
quo conversus ad orientem relinquit Syriae Palmyrenas solitudines, quae usque ad 
Petram urbem et regionem Arabise Felicis appellatae pertinent.” This is the 
“Arabia” which St Paul must have visited (Galatians 1:17). Noteworthy in this 
regard is that Fredegar (Chronicon lxvi) even localises the Hagarenes somewhat 
more to the North: “Agareni, qui et Sarraceni, sicut Orosii [Boh. Eorosii] liber 
testatur, gens circumcisa a latere montis Caucasi, super mare Caspium, terram ...” 

3 For example, see Sh. Sand, The Invention of the Jewish People (London, 2009), p. 
64-189 and the references it cites as well as the now classical work by Th. L. 
Thompson, The Bible in History. How Writers Create a Past (London, 1999). 

4 This is not the place to deal with this question in detail. However, I will refer to the 
discussion in M. S. Smith, God in Translation (Tubingen, 2008), as well as the 
references it cites. 

5 Cf. F. Briquel Chatonnet “L’expansion du christianisme en Arabie: 1’apport des 
sources syriaques,” Semitica et Classica 3 (2010). Note also the comments of 
Franqois Villeneuve “Jamais le christianisme n’arrive a prendre pied bien loin au 
sud en Arabie,” and that beyond a line passing approximately the latitude Aqaba, 
“il n’y a tout simplement presque aucune trace chretienne” (F. Villeneuve, “La 
resistance des cultes bethyliques d’Arabie face au monotheisme: de Paul a 
Barsauma et a Muhammad,” in H. Inglebert, S. Destephen and B. Dumezil (eds.), 
Le probleme de la christianisation du tnonde antique (Paris, 2010), pp. 219-231, 
here 228). 
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6 W. Gesenius, Hebraisch-deutsches Handworterbuch tiber die Schriften des Alten 
Testaments. . . (Leipzig, 1810-1812), 2 vols. 18th edition, H. Donner et al. (eds.), 
Wilhelm Gesenius, Hebrdisches und Aramdisches Handworterbuch tiber das Alte 
Testament (Berlin etc., 1987-2010), 6 fasc. 

7 Compare the remarks of J. Fuck, Die arabischen Studien in Europa bis in den 
Anfang des 20. Jahrhunderts (Leipzig, 1955), 166ff. L. Koehler and W. Baum¬ 
gartner et al. (eds.), Hebrew and Aramaic Lexicon of the Old Testament (2 vols.; 
trans. M. E. J. Richardson; Leyden, 2002). 

8 “Ein grofier Teil des Wortschatzes, den die arabischen Philologen aufzeichneten 
und erklarten, war ihnen weder aus dem alltaglichen Gebrauch noch von 
ausgedehnter Lektiire her bekannt. Ihre Hauptaufgabe bestand deshalb nicht in 
der Festlegung genauer und treffender Erklarungen fur Worter, die jedem Gebil- 
deten gelaufig waren, sondern im Auffinden der Bedeutungen seltener und unbe- 
kannter Worter, denen sie wohl zum ersten Male im Zuge ihrer professionellen 
Tatigkeit begegneten. Da ihrer Forschungsarbeit auf diesem Gebiet zwei notwen- 
dige Grundlagen fehlten, namlich die Kenntnis anderer semitischer Sprachen und 
das Vorhandensein von ausgedehntem und ubersichtlichem sprachlichen Rohma- 
terial, entstand eine Menge von ungenauen und sogar vollig abwegigen Worter- 
klarungen. Die vielen verschiedenen Bedeutungen, die einer grofien Anzahl selte¬ 
ner arabischer Worter zugeschrieben wurden, sind grundsatzlich als Ergebnisse 
von Versuchen verschiedener Philologen aufzufassen, schwierige Ausdriicke mit 
Hilfe der unzulanglichen Mittel, die ihnen zur Verfiigung standen, zu erklaren ... 
Da die Kenntnis anderer semitischen Sprachen fehlte und Parallelstellen gewohn- 
lich nicht herangezogen werden konnten, wurde auf diese Weise mannigfaltigen 
Vermutungen Tiir und Tor geoffnet. Besonders oft fiihrte die Anwendung ver¬ 
schiedener Methoden zu abweichenden Ergebnissen. Zu den irrigen Worterkla- 
rungen, die von den Philologen selbst stammten, gesellten sich noch andere hinzu, 
die entweder auf religiosen Erwagungen beruhten, ... oder in alten sprachlichen 
Traditionen aus der ‘vorwissenschaftlichen’ Zeit ihren Ursprung hatten.” L. Kopf, 
“Das arabische Worterbuch als Hilfsmittel fur die hebraische Lexikographie,” 
Vetus Testamentum 6 (1956): pp. 286-302; quote from p. 297. 

9 S. W. Wild, “Neues zur altesten arabischen Lexikographie,” Zeitschrift der deu- 
tschen morgenlandischen Gesellschaft 112 (1962): pp. 292-300. Elere I cite the 
edition published in 1967 in eight volumes in Baghdad. 

10 R. Paret “His throne comprises the heavens and the earth.” Here the problem is 
also obvious: the Arabic verb - w-s-‘ can mean “wide, to be spacious, to 
house” >“to have understanding,” depending on the context. I must confess that I 
do not think I have ever come across the latter meaning. 

11 Cf. Wild, art. cit. 50 with extreme examples, like _ Vdhk “laughter” as 

“menstruation” in 11:71 'UilS 4jlj - wa-mra’atu-hu qa’imatun fa-dahi- 

kat “His wife (Sara) who was standing there, laughed,” cf. Genesis 18:11-15. 

12 This is how we can determine the path of Gypsies from India to Europe, for 
example; see L. Campbell, Historical Linguistics (Edinburgh, 1998), 363f. 

13 The Latin word for beer, cerevisia, is itself a loan-word from Gaulish, compare 
Welsh cwrw. 
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14 See for example to W. Stroh, Latein ist tot, es lebe Lateinl (Berlin, 2007), 121-135. 

15 The first major Latin Christian author Tertullian uses “tinctio.” 

16 P. V. Mankowski, Akkadian Loanwords in Biblical Hebrew (Winona Lake, 2000). 

17 T. O. Lambdin, “Egyptian Loanwords in the Old Testament,” JAOS 73 (1953): 
144-155. 

18 As for example in the book of Daniel which therefore could not have originated in 
the time of Nebuchadnezzar II. 

19 Cf. M. Wagner, Die lexikalischen und grammatikalischen Aramdismen in alt 
Hebrdisch (Berlin, 1966)-now somewhat outdated. 

20 Matthew: HXi q\i, Xspa CTa(3a)(9avi; Peshitta: ,' ^n-rr. .Li-e lux' Western Syriac 
’ll ’ll bmana sbaqtany, Eastern Syriac: ’el ’el bmanah sbaqtany; OT: TIB 1 ? ,! ?K ,! ?K 
’irQTS - ’ell ’elillama ‘azabtanl “My God, my God, why have you forsaken me?” 

21 Although early Islamic commentators also dealt with this topic, their work was 
deficient because they generally did not know the donor languages which were 
mentioned. Cf. Jeffery, op. cit. 12-35 and Kopf, art. cit. 

22 Cf. S. Fraenkel, Die aramaischen Lehnworter im Arabischen (Leyden, 1881), 141. 

23 The other Qur’anic root for an intoxicating alcoholic beverage Vskr (j^ - sakar 

16:67; <_£ - sukara 4:42, 22:2; verbal u-i - sukkirat 15:15) is also of Aramaic 

derivation: Syriac JBA KIB’^ /K"Dtt> - skar, sa/ikra etc. In Aramaic, the root 

Vhmr is used for grape-based intoxicants whilst Vskr denotes such made from 
dates or grain (i.e. beer) -cf. e.g. Numeri Rabbah 10:8 (ad Num. 6:3): bSD nab 
l 11 Kin ~DW1 "OtP Kin T” Kbm nnizn l” mran “... are notyayin (“wine”) and sekar 
the same thing?” ... 11TB m "DEB T! TIT J” “yayin (“wine”) is unmixed and sekar 
mixed wine”-is of Akkadian origin (wine did not grow in Southern 
Mesopotamia!): sikarum “beer” >Hebrew hDlff - sekar >to oiKEga “strong drink” 
vs olvoc; “wine” e.g. Luke 1:15 Kai olvov kcu aiKEga ou pf] nip “and he shall drink 
neither wine nor strong drink”-x'Axi x'Wz.o x'tsimo - wo-hamra wo-sikra la 
neste (; >Ethiopic rttld - sakara, cf. e.g. Psalm 106(107):27: £'>70':ffl+l/<D-h-:tl‘ 7D : 

We must be dealing with an Aramaic borrowing: were 
the form Ethiopic or borrowed from Akkadian, a realisation with o> /s/, i.e. 
would be expected)-a root of which is still found e.g. in the Amharic version: 

24 E. Littmann and M. Hofner, Worterbuch der Tigre-Sprache (Wiesbaden, 1962), 80. 

25 For example, it is not documented in Sabaean and Qatabanian. Gobz h-W) - 
kataba in this sense with derivations like h^-tl “book” (/kotab/ <*/kitab/!) etc. as 
well as the phonetic variants IiTt - kotap are borrowed from Arabic. The actual 
word in Classical Ethiopian for writing, such as 04 1 & - shf in Sabaean and 
Qatabanian, is - sahafa-which was in turn borrowed into Arabic, and will be 
picked up on later in this article. Akkadian sepum “to write down,” se’pum “a 
sealed letter (Old Babylonian)” (von Soden, AHw 1091) is related to the South 
Semitic term. 

26 See for example in Lane’s Dictionary, Vol. VII, p. 2589f. This meaning is also pro¬ 
ductive in modern Arabic, cf. e.g.- katlba “regiment, conscription” etc. 

27 Here I would suggest that - Hira’ the cave in which according to later 
tradition “Muhammad” received his first revelation, and whose precise location is 
contested, actually refers to this Christian Arab city. 

28 The reference here must be to a pseudo-epigraphical work such as “The Testa¬ 
ment of Abraham.” I am of the opinion that some version of this text must be the 
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source for much of the Qur’anic information on this Patriarch. On the history of 
this figure see the classic works J. Van Seters, Abraham in History and Tradition 
(New Haven, 1975); Th. L. Thompson, The Historicity of the Patriarchal 
Narratives (Berlin, 1974). 

29 These forms could very well have been pronounced like resp. Arabic sahifa (sg.), 
suhuf (pi.). 

30 This root is also active in the modern Semitic languages of Ethiopia, for instance 
Amharic Jtdii - sohafi “writer,” ?8'r)i<iT:‘ ro h. < i' - yasohofit makina (<Italian 
macchina da scrivere) “typewriter” and as the verb - safi. 

31 This root is used in Modern Standard Arabic with reference to news reporting. It 

is possible that the original meaning of the Arabic root can be seen in nouns such 
as - sahfa “bowl,” - sahifa “sheet.” 

32 “Reading” is normally formed with the causative (IV) stem of the root Vnbb: hlltd 

- ’anbaba in Go'oz as well as other modern Ethio-Semitic languages like Amharic 

and Tigre. This root is well attested in Semitic languages, as for example in Arabic 
“bleat in sexual excitement (billy goat)” (Lane, s.v.). This weak root is possibly 
related to the root Vnb’ in Semitic. The Arabic word ^ - nabi “prophet” - 

nobiya, originated from this root, which itself stems from < K’3J - nabi’. The 
precondition is of course the concept of the prophecy as a means of 
communication. For the origins of this phenomenon see D. Flemming, “Nabu and 
munabbiatu: Two new Syrian religious personnel,” JAOS 113 (1993): 175-183. 

33 rslc.-ua - qrina translates N"lj?Q - miqra’ in the Peshitta in Nehemiah 8:8, in¬ 
terestingly enough. 

34 Cf. the authorities cited by as-Suyuti (<j'_>>!' ?lA - Al-itqcin fl ‘ulum al- 
qur’an 319-321), and the sources given in Jeffery, op. cit. 170ff. 

35 Also in the description of the scribes (ygappaTeix;) in Matthew 9:3 of the Peshitta! 
This lexeme was also borrowed by Armenian: unt[hp - sover; but pace Jeffery, op. 
cit. 171, Ethiopian rtAd - safira shows no Aramaic influence. 

36 From the sense of “teaching, instruction,” Syriac k'wb - sep”ra doubt took on the 
meaning of “Holy Scripture.” The Akkadian root also has another semantic 
domain with reference to “work,” e.g. siprum, probably in turn borrowed from 
Sabaean )0J - s 2 fr “labour-force, corvee” (partly because they had to provide 
forced labour for the Mesopotamia?). Hebrew forms, like IDO - sep'ar “book,” ISO 

- sopTr “scribe” etc., are deliberately disregarded here. 

37 Here "lUtff - sotar “side” is disregarded (e.g. Daniel 7:5 “And behold, another beast, 
a second one, like a bear. It was raised up on one side (7muiff 1 ?1). It had three ribs 
in its mouth between its teeth; and it was told, ‘Arise, devour much flesh.’”), = str3 
in J. Hoftijzer and K. Jongeling, Dictionary of the North-West Semitic Inscriptions 
(Leyden, 1995), 1124f. 

38 With reference to 57:22 J* cA 3 J ^ cf A'A* 3 * i>“ bo 

ulc- u! U'jjj <j' - ma ’asaba min musibatin ft l-’ardi wa-laft ‘anfusikum 
’illafi kitabin min qabli”an nabra’aha ’inna dalika ‘ala llahi yaslrun. 

39 Period E. “During the second half of the fourth century the pagan formulas dis¬ 
appear from the texts (one single pagan text is later). Taking their place appear 
monotheistic formulas invoking the ‘Lord of Heaven’ (or ... ‘of Heaven and 
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Earth’) and the ‘Merciful’ (Rahmanan). Christianity and Judaism using the same 
terminology had supplanted paganism”— J. Ryckmans, “The Old South Arabian 
Religion,” in W. Daum (ed.), Yemen: 3000 Years of Art and Civilization in Arabia 
Felix (1987), 110; cf. as well Chr. Robin, “Le juda'isme de Himyar,” Arabia 1 
(2003): 97-172, and idem, “Himyar au IVeme siecle de l’ere chretienne. Analyse 
des donnees chronologiques et essai de mise en ordre,” ABADY 10 (2005):133- 
151. 

40 From the same root as Akkadian letum (<*lahtum), Ugaritic Ih “jaw, cheek.” 

41 The verb AU - leha “writing” is found in Amharic as well as Ah - luk (with the 
variation AU - luh) “blank sheet of paper” which must have come from Afflrh - 
lawaha, although an Arabic source cannot be ruled out. This root is not attested in 
Old Northern Arabian or Old South Arabian, to the best of my knowledge. 

42 I.e. the “folding tablets” (mvai; tttuktoc;) used to write the Bellerophontic letter in 
the Iliad 6:169. 

43 Other versions use the transcription - titlos as a loan-word. 

44 Here I do not deal in great detail with jjj - tawrat “Torah” and - ingll 

“Gospel” (yet cf. §7.2.9) as both clearly must have been borrowed. The first term 
was likely adopted from the Jews, though not from Hebrew per se (the Hebrew 
word was probably borrowed from the Akkadian ti/ertum [from older taertum 
“instruction”]). The Syriac lexeme rt'ic.ioK' - orayta “Pentateuch, Old Testament” 
(>Go‘az MF - ’orit “Octateuch”) is formed from the same root. The latter of 
course ultimately stems from the Greek EuayyEXiov. Whether it was borrowed 
from the Aramaic - ewangeliyon or Old Ethiopian fflTiA - wangel 

(because of the long vowels and missing Greek ending), is not important for the 
purposes of this article. In Syriac, the Greek loan word is roughly as common as its 
indigenous Aramaic synonym rc'lniruu - sbarta , a form originating by way of 
metathesis. The root b-s-r can mean “to bring a message” >“to praise a deity” 
among other things, like Akkadian bussurum (D-stem; >bussurtum, mubassirum 
[Mari], tabsertum etc.), Ugaritic bsr (D-stem), and Hebrew 1W3 - bisser “to 
exhibit.” Here the semantic development appears to have been “to communicate a 
message” >“to communicate a good message,” such as >Sabaean rGb - bs2r, Old 
Ethiopian AfluY - absara “to announce good news.” The Arabic root - b-s-r 
with the meaning “to be glad” must have been derived from this. Aramaic appears 
to have followed its own semantic path, for example - sbar “putavit, speravit, 
expectavit.” I suspect this was borrowed by Arabic possibly from Go‘oz (perhaps 
also r<'X\tn£D - sbarta), because this root was already common in this language in 
an “evangelical” sense, such as -tl/^AT - bosrat “good news. Gospel,” - 

bosratawi “bearer of good news, evangelist,” fi- ba'ala bosrat the 
“Annunciation of Mary” etc., which we also find in non-Qur’anic (i.e. Christian) 
Arabic: »- bisara “good news, Gospel,” - basir “bearer of good news, 
evangelist,” - tabsir, literally “the Spreading of Good News”-Christian 

missionary work, - mubassir “missionary,” » tnc. - ‘;d al-bisara etc. 

45 R. M. Kerr, Latino-Punic Epigraphy. A descriptive Study of the Inscriptions 
(Tubingen, 2010), 81f. 

46 Interestingly enough, this is also the situation in Indo-European. The head of the 
Greek pantheon Zeuc;, (genitive Aioc;; <*dieus) seemingly the only Olympian deity 
with an Indo-European name, is cognate with Latin deus “god” and Jupiter 
(<*dyeu[s]-ph 2 ter “Sky-Father”~Z£i>c; TtarriQ [dvSgtbv te 9eu> v te]). The latter is of 
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course the archaic Vedic sky god - dyauspitr attested a handful of times in 

the Rig-Veda. 

47 See already Tell Fakhariyeh 5: ’lh rhmn zy tslwth tbh “merciful god whose prayer is 
beneficial.” 

48 On the Syriac origins of Allah see also M. Gross, “Neue Wege der Koranforschung 
aus vergleichender sprach- und kulturwissenschaftlicher Sicht” in K.-H. Ohlig 
(ed.), Derfrilhe Islam (Berlin, 2007), 457-640, esp. 597 ff. 

49 For example 90:24ff.: 

tnmyy, 9 'm >-: rnrt\-h Mh'-mhA It-: ffTAffl-n: 

■l-MK.mbK-PrhY- ffl-f-m.^p (D-hp:Tih-:^69 D f:MTr-(DCKh---(\(D-M--Lti--h0 o : 

■t-Cim- ■■ /, a ‘l6T ; l>:\V"h)-: (l"7hhrt: ffC: H9°M: M-l-:mh9 v Xh9 ’‘"’-: rthAh-: hmd: fTA-Af: 

n? a 1i-:AT1h-:(l ; f-::a)CKhS p ‘ n ’-:i\hAh---M a >6--h r }l1:£(D-d?-:a>M9 v -tir‘n>-:£,(D-‘l:: “And the 
judgement was held first over the stars, and they were judged and found guilty, 
and went to the place of condemnation, and they were cast into an abyss, full of 
fire and flaming, and full of pillars of fire. And those seventy shepherds were 
judged and found guilty, and they were cast into that fiery abyss. And I saw at that 
time how a like abyss was opened in the midst of the earth, full of fire, and they 
brought those blinded sheep, and they were all judged and found guilty and cast 
into this fiery abyss, and they burned; now this abyss was to the right of that 
house.” 

50 A possible relict of the older view of the after-life in the Qur’an may be _ 
malik the angel who guards hell in 43:77. This could be equated with the Bronze 
Age deified royal ancestors attested in texts from Syro-Palestinian Ugarit. 

51 It is unclear whether the verbal forms of this root in Hebrew and Aramaic are 
original or later denominal derivations. 

52 In the Peshitta, - hetyana renders Hebrew - sitnah “accusation” in 

Ezra 4:6. 

53 For a relevant discussion on this matter see now E. Muehlberger, Angels in Late 
Ancient Christianity (Oxford, 2013). 

54 The verbal root is not attested in Hebrew, but compare this to Ugaritic l’k, Go‘oz 
rthh - la’aka etc. For this word see also Luxenberg, op. cit. 59ff. 

55 The angel Raphael, who plays a role in the biblical book of Tobit and in the Book 
of Enoch, seems to find no continuation here. 

56 Such transcripted loans are not uncommon in Arabic. So for example - tarih 
“date, time; history; annals” (and the denominal factitive verb f j' -’arraha “to 
date, to write the date”) would seem to come from a root V’rk. 

57 The name is in any case pre-Hebrew and already documented in the Bronze Age, 
e.g. Egyptian WSMS’ilM - /ysAr/, cf. K. A. Kitchen, Ramesside Inscriptions , 
Historical and Biographical, IV, (Oxford, 1969), 19.7. 

58 As we shall see (§7.2.9), the identification of the Arabs as Ishmaelites predates 
Islam. It is an ideological term used by Christian historiography and is not origi¬ 
nally an ethnonym or a self-designation. 

59 The name is pre-Hebrew and documented with theophoric elements in the Bronze 
Age, for instance at Ugarit. The actual meaning of the root V‘qb here must have 
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been similar to the Go'oz OT ft - aqaba “to guard, to protect”- cf. Amharic m<T& - 
tabaqi “minder.” 

60 The fact that this name is of Egyptian origin is, however, not a confirmation of the 
historicity of the story of Joseph. This name is only attested in the Late Period 
(664-332bc) and not during the Bronze Age, when Joseph supposedly lived, if one 
were to take the chronological data of the Bible literally. 

61 Vs the secular legal usage of this root e.g. in Official Aramaic and at Palymra: shd, 
verb “to testify” (scil. “on someone’s behalf’ + lh); noun “witness.” 

62 In Jewish Aramaic “to be sure, to be present, to testify” etc., although not in the 
sense of martyrdom. The Arabic usage matches Syriac more closely. Late Sabaic 
HV J - shd “testimony” is borrowed from Aramaic. 

63 Cf. neo-Assyrian and Late Babylonian sullum “to pray,” an Aramaic borrowing, 
similar to Sabaic xIA - sit and Go'oz M? - salaya “to pray” (XiW- - salot 
“prayer”). 

64 USj - rukka'an from the root j - raka'a “to bow” has an Aramaic cognate in 

Christian Palestinian Aramaic: rcA (see A. Smith Lewis, “Apostolic Myth 

and Homily Fragments” in idem (ed.), Codex Climaci Rescriptus [Horae Semiticae 
VIII] (Cambridge, 1909), 190f£). We will, however, due to constraints of space, 
not further discuss this lexeme here. 

65 Note - saged 1-semsa lit. “sun worshipper,” the genus Heliotropium. 

66 See for example Genesis 18:2 t>£a>-:g,‘pa)'ai>-. 

‘™&6&-t;U---[(DCM--a)C&:AT‘t>-a/t°- , i-9 D :h9 B -TT-t---g,‘n>T-.]a>(\ig. (wa-sagada):0>AT:? D £-C :: 
wa-sagada rendering Greek jtQoaKuveto “to fall down and worship (at someone’s 
feet).” 

67 I.e the God of Israel together with one his female consorts, which shows that 
“Judaism” in Achaemenid Egypt was considerably different than today. 

68 See H. and M. Weippert, “Der betende Mensch. Eine AuBenansicht” in A. Grund 
et al. (eds.) Ich will Dir danken unter den Volkern. Studien zur israelitischen und 
altorientalischen Gebetsliteratur: Festschrift fur Bernd Janowski zum 70. Geburtstag 
(Giitersloh, 2013), 435-490. See esp. 437f.: “Besonders auffallend ist freilich eine 
teilweise Parallelitat zwischen den muslimischen und den agyptischen Grufi- bzw. 
Gebetsgebarden, wie sie auf Bildwerkenseit dem Neuen Reich dargestellt sind.” 

69 Note 2 Samuel 15:4 “Absalom said moreover, ‘Oh that I were made judge in the 
land, that every man which hath any suit or cause might come unto me, and I 
would do him justice!’”(AV) the final clause “and I would do him justice” 
Vflp'JSrn - wi-hisiddaqittiw is rendered with forms of the root Vzky, just 
discussed, in the Targum (irTDPNI) and the Peshitta (oA ic.om r<^\»o). 

70 Jastrow, Dictionary 1263. Note in addition the Targum of Esther 1 9:22 Kniffb 
•’Dliffnb juna XnpTsn pyai ir-nn 1 ? wrx jvm “each person to send a gift to his 
comrade and charitable coins as gifts to the needy” (B. Grossfeld, The First 
Targum to Esther According to the MS Paris Hebrew 110 of the Bibliotheque 
Nationale [New York, 1983]). 

71 See T. Podella, Som-Fasten: kollektive Trauer um den verborgenen Gott im Alten 
Testament (Kevelaer, 1989). 

72 In Old Ethiopic, the word came to mean hardship in a more general sense, e.g. 

Leviticus 25: 43 <DK[A](na>-$ (ba-soma) ■■tD^V-h a m.h-I\ch,C:F9 v M[\\r- 

rendering Greek poj(9o<; “labour, hardship.” The original Ethiopic form of the root 
seems to have been 0 av °o _ tamama. 
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73 So for example in the Talmud (BT Hag 10b(9)) ’X»p XHfl mm inwi fox “eat, 
drink, and celebrate the holiday before me”; Lamentations Rabbah (EchR[l]54 
(9)) mbD X*n3l Xinnb n ,! ? mn xbl XHP! ’DOT “for the holiday is coming, and I (lit. 
that man) have nothing.” In Galilaean Aramaic, in the Pesikta de Rav Kahana (ed. 
B. Mandelbaum; New York, 1962) 68.8 it refers to Succoth: Xinb HilOS p “from 
Passover to Succoth.” 

74 M. Albert (ed.), Jacques de Saroug. Homelies contre les Juifs [Patrologia Orientalis 
38/1 No 174] (Turnhout, 1976), 112-35. 

75 - hagg “peregrinatio Moslemorum” is of course a later term re-borrowed 

from Arabic. Possibly the meaning “pilgrimage” for hg is already attested in 
Nabataean, although this is uncertain. It certainly could be used in pagan contexts 
as is clear from - heggta “the shrine or fans of an idol,” i.e. ^ 

- kad ‘ibdln hegge b-hegge “when they make feasts in the temples of idols” 
(J. Payne Smith, A Compendious Syriac Dictionary, 126). 

76 The fact that the Arabic root has dual the meanings “to devote, consecrate” (in the 

ivth, causative stem) and the nuance of “forbidden,” i.e. j*- — haram (i.e. one of 
the - al-ahkam al-hamsah) unequivocally shows that the Islamic 

semantics of this root were borrowed from Syro-Aramaic, in which the verb can 
also mean “to excommunicate, anathematise,” e.g. A k'vm ^ 

■jd-vmpc'o “we anathematise, then-not those who confess the 
characteristics of the natures ... but rather ...” (W. Wright, The Homilies of 
Aphrates, The Persian Sage. Vol. 1: The Syriac Text (London-Edinburgh, 1869), 
7.143:17). Furthermore, the notion something hrm being a sanctuary or a holy 
site, e.g. the Mosque at Mecca, the - masgid al-haram the “sacred 

mosque” (not necessarily the structure mentioned e.g. in 17:1, 2:144), or the 
Kaaba, the - bayt al-haram “the sacred house” is also Aramaic and most 

definitely pre-Islamic as the usage of hrm in Nabataean with the meaning 
“sanctuary” clearly demonstrates. 

77 Literally, “He who owns the Day of Judgement.” 

78 A. Jeffery, “A variant text of the Fatiha,” The Muslim World 29 (1939): 158-162. 

79 This can be seen by viewing the tafsir literature. For example, in 2 uaL»JI >_jj A 

- Al-hamdu li-llahi rabbi l-'alamin the definite article appended to the first word 
was correcdy seen as problematic by at-Tabarl (a.l. instead of Aj jh i-^-), 

and received a somewhat forced explanation. Similarly Tafsir Jalalayn a.l. 

< f. j iXttA j jl ^lidl liiLo ; <jl Igj 1 Ail cL2l '.—A 

jdc "... i$ a predicate of a nominal clause, the content of which is 
intended to extol God [by stating that]: He possesses the praise of all creatures, or 
that He [alone] deserves their praise. God is a proper noun for the One truly 
worthy of worship.” 

80 The biblical tradition is not unanimous as to when the God of Israel reveals 
himself by name to his elect. The account of the Jahwist in the Hexateuch pre¬ 
sumes that it is known that the Deity’s name is Yahweh from its beginning (Gene¬ 
sis 2:4b). According to the Priestly source, a critic of J, the Lord only reveals 
himself as Yahweh to Moses in the burning bush (Exodus 3:4ffi). Nonetheless, it 
should be noted that the notion of Abraham as the patriarch of the Israelites is a 
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late (post-)exilic literary production that presumes events originally related to 
Nabonidus. 

81 For the later Jewish tradition cf. e.g. in the Talmud Qiddushin 71a: "IBX ’"IDT HT 
nprr'ra ’]x nron sip] nx aron nxizra xb n"n T’Vxa sipai n"n m “i am not 
referred to as it [scil. my name] is written. My name is written yod-he-vav-he and 
it is pronounced ‘Adonai.’” Already in the Mishna (Seder Nezikin, tractate 
Sanhedrin 10.1), according to Rabbi Shaul those who pronounce the proper name 
of God will have no place in the world to come: D©n m Hlinn f)X U31K N2N 

vmmxa. 

82 See e.g. St Jerome, Epistola xxv “De decern nominibus dei” to Marcella (d.d. 384; 
Migne, PL Vol. 22, p. 428f.): “Septimum adonai, quern nos Dominum generaliter 
appellamus. Octavum ia, quod in Deo tantum ponitur : et in alleluia extrema 
quoque syllaba sonat. Nonum TETQdyQappov, quod dvEK^tovqTov, id est ineffabile 
putaverunt, quod his litteris scribitur, jod, he, vav, he. Quod quidam non 
intelligentes propter elementorum similitudinem, cum in Graecis libris repererint, 
tutu legere consueverunt.” 

83 See B. D. Eerdmans, “The Name Jahu,” OTS 5 (1948): 1-29. 

84 See for example in the Decalogue (Exodus 20:2): Tpnxrin mnj ’D3X 

D’laS? rP3Q D’T.Sa fjxa - ’anokl yhwh ’elohaka ... “I am Y. your God, who 
brought you out of the land of Egypt, out of the house of bondage” in e.g. the 
Septuagint eyco elpi kuqio<; 6 9eoc; ..., the Syriac Peshitta: rental ^ rcire - 

’ana ’ana marya alahak ... and in the Classical Ethiopic Bible M'-O'M'-h*!US'- 
MtLh-flrhC: - ’ana wo’otu ’ogzi’ ’ogzi’abher ... This is of course what is also found 
in Arabic translations of this passage: ... ^ 

85 While the pointing of the Tetragrammaton as ’adonay is certainly of Jewish 
origin-based on an ancient Canaanite custom of using an epithet to avoid using 
the proper name of the deity, re. ’Adun for Eshmun at Sidon, Melqart for an 
unknown deity at Tyre etc.-although in Jewish tradition this was later restricted to 
usage in prayer and God was then addressed by other terms such as DETI - has- 
sem “the Name” (cf. already Leviticus 24:11) or Kin pl"13 Wi7pn - haq-qadds baruk 
hu “The Holy One, blessed be He” (abbrev. HKBH). Thus the Qur’an follows 
Christian tradition and seems entirely ignorant of Jewish custom here. 

86 While the mufassirun such as at-Tabari understood the meaning of the word (<j^ 

: (jlii Jc. i_sjQlfi s-G^)> he did not under¬ 
stand the roots of the term as discussed here. 

87 From which is derived j&c. - ‘alim “scholar,” pi. Ldc.^ _ ' ulama - experts in 
Islamic law. 

88 I.e. rac; paaiXelac; tou Koapou. 

89 And note e.g. bet ‘alma as a term for “sepulcher, grave, tomb” in later Aramaic 

dialects: Palmyra (PAT 24:1.1) ’ksdr’ dnh bt ‘lm’ dy bgw m‘rt’ m'lyk mn bb’ ‘1 
ymyn’ “this arcade, the sepulcher within the burial cave on the right of the 
doorway as you enter”; Qumran (4Q549 1.6) na^V ITU 5 ? 1QD. Cf. also Syriac 
‘almayuta “this world” e.g. Ephesians 2:2 ^oJrc.am yimi 

rden yyA' - “wherein in time past ye walked according to the 

course of this world ...” 

90 Such as e.g. the prayer fragment CIH 538: 

1 [...]’ykfrn hb-hmw w-yqbln qrbn-hm[w...] 

[,..]may (the God) forgive their sins and may He accept their offering [...] 
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2 [...]' w-b-lmn b’dn w-qrbn w-s 2 ym € l[... ] 

[...] and in the future and present world the patron of [...] 

3 [...)« w-bs 2 rn w-bn s 2 rk l-mr’m [...](sl 

[...]and the people and due to the wicked arrangement with the Lord(?) 

4 [...] w-mrdym l-slm Rhmnn d-Kl‘n[...] 

[...] and the gratification in the name of Rhmnn of Kl‘n (?) [...] 

5 [...JRhmnn rdw ’mr’-hmw ’mlkn [...] 

[...] Rhmnn goodwill of their Lord, the kings of [...] 

6 [,..]w-‘w(slm) w-dlltn w-mhlm w-tm[...] 

[...] and epidemic, disease, drought, and [...] 

In older Sabaean SH 0 - ‘gm has judicial semantics, such as “signature, 
document.” 

91 In Classical Ethiopic, which also borrowed this term from Aramaic, we find the 

same semantic development as in Arabic including the usage of the plural and 
plural i.a. in the sense of “tempus remotissimum, sive praeteritum sive futurum; 
tempus perpetuum, saecula, aeternitas” (Dillmann, Lexicon 951), e.g. - 

nogusa ‘alam (Vulgate:) “rex saeculorum” (Tobit 13:6), and similar to the plural 
Qur’anic usage discussed here Enoch 81:10 fflfiMw'lfhrt'flM’ 

°i(\"IT'- “And I returned to my fellow men, blessing the Lord of Eternity” (la-’ogzi’a 
‘alamat). 

92 Or is this a reference to the Jewish terms HTH nViyn - ha-'olam haz-zah “this 

world” and - ha-'olam hab-ba 1 “the coming world”? 

93 The usage of the lexeme in the plural perplexed the mufassirun who clearly had no 
idea what was meant. Tabari took the word here to mean “generation”: 

„ i o i o 

<lri JSj , i_il^1 jJUJ \j 

^ OUj JaI JjJIp , OUjll dJiij 0^1)1 dJJi 

^ 3^ , jkjl ^£-1 JL. iUisTj i 

0^014 f y* 2 ■ AjL 

OL& .— i (J ^ dJJi cAt 

^*JIp ^ f Iaa 

“'alam is the name for various groups-each type is an ‘alam. The members 
of each generation of each kind are the ‘alam of that generation and that 
time: humanity is an ‘alam and all the people of a given time are the ‘alam 
of that time. The genies are also an ‘alam etc. with other created beings. 
Each species is the ‘alam of its own time.” 

At-Tabari then quotes Ibn ‘Abbas 0=21 : 0^1*11 40 - rabb l-'dlatnin: al-ginn 
wal-’nas “rabb l-‘alamln means genies and people” (although one would then 
expect a dual!); similarly Tafsir al-Galalayn: 
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( J5*"j ^ jjIaJI 

^ v~^J tdUi JIpj ‘(*-!^ jiisj L^ 8 

^lp 4 ^*Ap ‘Cj'V i j-P ^lp C)y^\j ^LJb 


“That is the One Who owns all of creation: humans, genies, angels, 
animals and others as well, each of which may be referred to as a ‘world’; 
one says ‘the world of men,’ or ‘world of the jinn’ etc. This plural form 
with the ya’ and the nun [scil. ‘alamin] is used to denote, predominantly, 
cognizant beings (ulu ‘ilm). The expression [‘alamin] relates to [the term] 
‘sign’ (‘alama), since it is an indication of the One that created it.” 

Here, at-Tabari implicitly presumes an additional meaning of ‘alam that took 
place in Syriac, namely the meaning “nation, people” (Brockelmann 527b 
homines ), e.g. Acts 17:26: .C A-, 

CtA*\ 'y 'v \rt? — wo-men had dem ‘bad ‘alma kulleh d-barnasa d-nehwun ‘atnrin ‘al 
’appayye ’ar‘a kulleh “And he hath made of one blood all nations of men (rtav 
e8voc; av9Qd)7TU)v) for to dwell on all the face of the earth.” The problems with the 
translation “worlds” becomes clear e.g. in 45:16: 


, "A'.'.IdW SylpJlJ U3I aIJj 


Js- 

walaqad atayna banl isralla l-kitaba wal-hukma wal-nubuwata wa- 
razaqna-hum mina l-tayibati wafaddalna-hum ‘ala Walamlna 
“And verily we gave the Children of Israel the Scripture and the 
Command and the Prophethood, and provided them with good things 
and favoured them above (all) peoples” (Pickthall) 

In the various translations, we find, following the commentators, the last lexeme 
also rendered as “worlds.” The translation “eternity” would of course make the 
most sense here as elsewhere (e.g. 2:131). 

94 As the title of a goddess. For the profane use cf. Judges 5:30 “They must be 
dividing the captured plunder-with a woman or two ("13J WK1 1 ? Dmam OUT - 
rqham rahamataylm b-rd’s gdbdr) for every man. There will be colourful robes for 
Sisera, and colourful, on both sides.” In Akkadian, the verbal realisation of this 
root, remum, means “to love,” a meaning also found for this root in Aramaic (cf. 
e.g. in Official Aramaic TAD D.l 2.13 X 'XD ’rf? mx am n»S? 3DWX TUX “I shall lie 
with her; I love her greatly”) with numerous derivations (cf. in Syriac, often for 
caiques of Greek terms, e.g. rt'&ccijfe' 2r\»u)i, nSure'io'iMi “philanthropy”). 

95 Akkadian version 6f.: ilu remenu sa si-pu-su tabu ... 

96 Reference to Deuteronomy 13:18. For more instances, cf. Jastrow, Diet. 1468. 

97 See also J. Naveh, On Stone and Mosaic (Jerusalem, 1978) 42.4: JH1 rUBrm J3 libSV 
“from his from the Merciful One and from his own acquisitions.” 

98 Cf. J. Texidor, The Pantheon of Palmyra (Leyden, 1979), 62ff. Also found as a 
feminine epithet for a goddess, rhmnyf. 
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99 J. C. Greenfield, “From ’lh rhmn to al-rahman: The source of a divine epithet,” in 
B. H. Hary, J. L. Hayes and F. Astren (eds.), Judaism and Islam: Boundaries, 
Communication and Interaction—Essays in Honor of William M. Brinner (Leyden, 
2000), 381-292, here 385f. Note also A. Rippin, “RHMNN and the Hanifs” in W. 
B. Hallaq and D. P. Little (eds.), Islamic Studies Presented to Charles J. Adams 
(Leyden, 1991), 153-168. 

100 Cf. - mrahmanutd as a title of Byzantine kings, - mrah- 

mdnutak “Your mercy.” Whether or not the Christian-Syriac usage stems 
originally from Judaism, which could well be the case, is irrelevant here. 

101 Although the Bismillah (Al^u _ bismi-llahi) is certainly also a borrowed term, in 

my opinion it is used in a general sense here, but it would be well worthwhile to 
study it diachronically in detail, especially in the collocation ^jll Al ^ - 
bismi-llahi r-rahmdni r-rahim. Note also the Christian Trinitarian variant s-’VI 
u^All £ jjilj (jlYlj - bismi l-abi wa-l-ibni wa-r-ruhi l-qudus “In the name of the 
Father, the Son and the Holy Spirit.” In passing, it is worth noting that after Odo 
of Chateauroux’ arrival in the Holy Land in 1250, when he prohibited Crusader 
coin issues with Islamic inscriptions and Innocent IV’s confirmation and 
explication of this prohibition (“nomen Machometi atque annorum a nativitate 
ipsius (sic) numerus sculpebantur”; cf. E. Berger, Les registres d’Innocent IV, vol. 3 
(Paris, 1897), n° 6336) after 1253, the Shahada is replaced with the Bismillah 
(Damascus imitative types v and vi)—besides a “Christianised” Shahada Al VI <1IY 
Ail “There is no God but God and Michael is the Messenger of God” or 

a stress on the oneness of the Trinity, e.g. -^1 j Al (juJill £ jjllj ,j2lj l_iYI - al-’ab 
wal-ibn war-ruh al-qudus ildh wahid “The Father, and the Son and the Holy Spirit: 
One God” (see M. Bates and I. F. Preston in: A. G. Malloy, I. F. Preston, A. J. 
Seltman et al„ Coins of the Crusader States 1098-1291 [New York, 1994], 129- 
140). 

102 This expression is important for understanding the manifestations of Christianity 

that would later lead to Islam. The “Anointed One” (i.e. the Messiah, or the 
Christ) is not described as the Son of God here, cf. 5:75: V) j *<jjl jv^l A 

^jl jkcl diLYI 1 L j ^1 x tail Ul£ <-qIj '" 'l~, 

- md l-maslhu bnu maryama ’ilia rasiilun qad halat min qablihi r-rusulu 
wa-’ummuhii siddiqatun kdna ya’kuldni t-ta’ama nzur kayfa nubayyinu lahumu l- 
‘ayati tumma nzur 'anna yufakuna as well as 3:45; 4:157, 172; 5: 17, 72; 9: 31, but 
rather as “his anointed one!” 

103 A discussion of the Christian roots of Qur’anic apocalyptic thinking would exceed 
the limits of the current discussion and the capabilities of the author. For a general 
of the subject see i.a. F. Hahn, Friihjudische und urchristliche Apokalyptik. Eine 
Einfuhrung (Neukirchen-Vluyn, 1998); and especially the various articles found in 
D. Hellholm (ed.), Apocalypticism in the Mediterranean World and the Near East. 
Proceedings of the International Colloquium on Apocalypticism. Uppsala, August 
12-17, 1979 (Tubingen 1983); also H. Gese, “Anfang und Ende der Apokalyptik, 
dargestellt am Sacharjabuch,” in idem, Vom Sinai zum Zion (Munich, 1974), 202- 
230. In passing, it should be noted that Islamic eschatological views presuppose 
Christianity (and not Judaism or indigenous ideas), for example the “False 
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Messiah" _ al-masih ad-daggal) who will pretend to be the Messiah 

on the Day of Resurrection (I'LoUSi j»jJ - yawm al-qiyama) was borrowed from 
Syriac rehnoi.^™ r CA ^ - mslhe d-daggaluta “pseudo-Christs, false Messiahs” 
along with the notions conveyed (cf. also e.g. Bar Hebraeus, Menaret Qndshe 
7.1.3.1 “the false prophets”). 

104 Cf. e.g. Hebrews 12:23 rsAA rt'chXrsAo (<kcu Kgrrfj 9 eu> toxvtcov) “and to God 
the judge of all.” 

105 Cf. C. A. Ciancaglini, Iranian Loanwords in Syriac (Wiesbaden, 2008), 152. The 
term would seem to be an Indo-European cognate with tznsr - dhyana, a technical 
term for forms of meditation in Hinduism and Buddhism (in the latter, a state of 

cf. ffi vulgo “Zen”). 

106 Cf. also in the Talmud Klin 735? - ‘abd d-nura “fire worshipper, servant of fire” 
(D p"lS D’17] 17303), i.e. belonging to the personnel of a Zoroastrian fire temple; 
see for this term M. Macuch, JSAI 26 (2002): 109ff. Note also ‘bdn, ‘bdn’ “ritual 
practitioner” used on Babylonian magic bowls. In Syriac, this root can also be used 
in the technical theological sense for the “Creator,” “Creation,” e.g. Jno m r&.)s\ccz?n 
r^Vni n-,v\ i isjrsli ya “one who says that it took part in the Creation” (R. M. 
Tonneau (ed.), Sancti Ephraem Syri in Genesim et in Exodum [CSCO 152, 
Scriptores Syri 71] (Louvain, 1955) ad Ex 11:24). 

107 Note also the Syriac expression rsiEL^ocn* (Brockelmann, Lexicon, 299b) 
<iou8aloai “to judaise.” 

108 Also spelt J=>' - sirat in the text of Ibn ‘Abbas (cf. A. Jeffery, Materials for the 

History of the Text of the Qur’an [Leyden, 1937], 195), which corresponds to the 
Aramaic form (the uncertainty between Is/ and Is/ is also a certain indicator of a 
loan-word here). Note also M. Cook, The Koran: A Very Short Introduction 
(Oxford, 2000), 40. Another, albeit impossible, derivation is given by Chr. 
Luxenberg, op. cit. 18. 

109 The mufassirun are quite perplexed as to what this expression might have meant. 
At-Tabari a.l.: 


4JJI y* 4J Jjij UJ Jjij y> 0N , ys viiJij 

-Lai , f.\ yUijA^]\j ylp}\ yA <L-lp 

lip jlfjft \j , 4J 'J\ Uq J^JIj , , Jijjl 

O ( Jj y £ £ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

5 4 JJI ^ ‘frj 

’y. iyi 3^3 . aIj as 3^3 , ^j ouipj 





“This is the ‘straight path,’ because he who succeeds the prophets, the 
righteous and the martyrs, upon whom God has bestowed favour, have 
succeeded, succeeds in Islam, in believing in the prophets, in adhering to the 
Book, in doing what God commands, and in restraining himself from what 
He abhors, in following the course the Prophet took, the way of Abu Bakr, 
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‘Umar, ‘Uthman and ‘All, and of every devout servant of God. All this is the 
‘straight path.’ The interpreters differed about the meaning of the ‘straight 
path,’ but all their interpretations are contained in the interpretation we have 
proffered here” ... 

And citing ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Abbas: 


4 JJI bYjleA J 

“The ‘straight path’ is the Book of God” ... citing Jabir b. ‘Abd Allah: 


\j 

“Guide us in the ‘straight path’ [means] Islam, which is wider than heaven and 
earth” ... citing Abu-’l-'Aliya [and al-Hasan al-Basri]: 
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the ‘straight path’ “is the messenger of God, and his two Companions after him 
Abu Bakr and ‘Umar.” It is clear that at-Tabari c.s. have no idea what is meant 
here, nor of the relevant historical details. 

Cf. E. Repo, ‘Der Weg’ als Selbstbezeichnung des Urchristentums (Helsinki, 1964). 
Cf. Tertullian, Adversus Marcionem iv.8: “Nazaraeus vocari habebat secundum 
prophetiam Christus creatoris. Unde et ipso nomine nos Iudaei Nazarenos ap¬ 
pellant per eum. Nam et sumus de quibus scriptum est: Nazaraei exalbati sunt 
super nivem, qui scilicet retro luridati delinquents maculis et nigrati ignorantiae 
tenebris. Christo autem appellatio Nazaraei in extraneum Iesu post tibi transtulit, 
sed addidit Junius quaero an scribendum fuerit eum se confirmavit competitura 
erat ex infantiae latebris, ad quasi apud Nazareth descendit, vitando Archelaum 
filium Herodis”; also Pliny, Naturalis Historia v.81: “Coele habet Apameam 
Marsya amme divisam a Nazerinorum tetrarchia.” 

R. A. Pritz, Nazarene Jewish Christianity (Leyden-Jerusalem, 1988), 11-47. See 
also J. Gnilka, Die Nazarener and der Koran: Eine Spurensuche (Freiburg, 2007). 
Gnilka notes striking parallels between Sura 19 and the Protoevangelium of James 
(sive Liber Iacobi de nativitate Marias). Note also S. C. Mimouni, “Les Nazoreens: 
recherche etymologique et historique,” Revue Biblique 105 (1998): 208-262; idem, 
Le judeo-christianisme ancien: essais historiques (Paris, 1998). For a somewhat 
different view see F. C. de Blois, “Nasrani (Na(copaToc;) and hanif (eGvikoc;): 
Studies on the Religious Vocabulary of Christianity and of Islam,” BSOAS 65 


(2002): 1-30. 


As every reader of the New Testament knows, Jesus was not from Nazareth, but 
from the Galilee. In Antiquity, he and his teaching were known as Galilean—cf. 
e.g. Julian’s famous last words according to Theodoret TaXiXatevE VEViKqKcu;! A 
similar usage is also found in his refutation of Christianity Contra Galilaeos (e.g. 
Bk. 1: KaXux; eyEiv Epoiys (|>aiv£Tai vac, amac; EK9£a9ai 7taaiv dv9cbjtoi<;, itcp tbv 
ETt£ia9qv on Ttbv TaXiXaitov f| OKEUtogia TtXaapa eotiv dv9Qd)Tttov imo KCCKongyiac; 
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cr>vt£9ev; yet in his letter to Phontinus “Diodorus autem Nazaraei magus” ... “et 
ilium novum eius deum Galilseum”). 

114 Isaiah 11:1-10 has a long story of messianic exegesis, also in early Judaism. The 
rendition of the Targum makes this clear: ’33a XITirai ’©H ’nta» tqba piD r ] 
’Sin? ’ilta - wa-yippoq tnalkd tni-banohi d-yisa u-msiha mi-baney bndhi yitrabey 
“A king will arise from the sons of Jesse, and a Messiah from the sons of his sons.” 
Cf. in the NT Acts 13:22-23, Romans 15:12, Revelation 5:5, and possibly 1 
Corinthians 1:23, 2:2. This verse by Isaiah is probably what Matthew 2:22-23 
alludes to: Kcd eX 9cbv KaTcpKqoEV eIc; ttoXiv XeyopEvqv Na(ag£T, ottcoc; TtXr|Qto9fj to 
pr|9£v 8ia tcov 7tgoc(>r|TcDv, oti Na(cogaloc; KXr|9f|a£Tai. The Coptic Gospel of the 
Egyptians iii.64:9ff. may preserve some memory of such, as well as similarly 
Zostrianos 47:5: ( : :;.(-:u]nuc\ [u|k hh^thoy ■ lecceyc [M]SZSpeY[c] TeJcJceAeKeyc 
[Ce sont des] esprits immortels, Yessee [M]azar[ee] Ye[s]sedekee” (see C. Barry, 
W.-P. Funk, P.-H. Poirier and J. D. Turner, Zostrien (NH viii, 1) [Bibliotheque 
copte de Nag Hammadi, Section « Textes » 24] (Quebec-Louvain, 2000), 328f.; A. 
Bohlig, F. Wisse and P. Labib (eds.), Nag Hammadi Codices Hi,2 and iv,2. The 
Gospel of the Egyptians (The Holy Book of the Great Invisible Spirit) (Leyden, 
1975), 148). On 1S3 - nesar “shoot”cf. e.g. Syriac rCAi- nasarta “surculus.” 

115 Cf. Epiphanius, Panarion 28:1: Na(cogatoc Ka9e^rjc; toutolc; ErrovTai, apa te auxotc; 
ovtec; q Kai Ttgo auTtov q auv aiiToic; q per' auTouq, opcoc; auyxgovoi- ou yag 
aKQi|3£aT£Qov duvapac e^eitieiv tlvec; Tivac; diEdE^avro. Ka9a yag Ecfiqv, auyygovoi 
qaav dXXqXoic; Kai opoia aXXqXocc; KEKTqvxai ta c|)govqpaTa. Otnxu yag EauTocc; 
ovopa £7t£9£VT0 oux'i Xgicrrou oute auxo to ovopa Tou’Iqaou, aXXa Na(cogakov. 
IldvTEc; 6 e XgioTiavoi Na(cogaloi tote cbaauTcoc; EKaXouvTO- yEyovs 5 e eti' oXiyto 
Xgovco KaX£ta9ai ai>Toi>c; Kai’iEaaalouc;, 7tgiv q Eiti Tqq AvTioxslac; agxqv Xdpcoacv 
oi pa9r|Tai KaXEta9ai Xgicmavol. ’EkoXoCvto 6e ’Ieaaaloi 6ia tov ’iEaaal, olpai, 
E7t£i5f|7T£g 6 Aaui6 e^’ iEaaai, ek Se tou Aauid Kara ScaSoxqv cntEgpaToc; f| Magla, 
TtXqgoupEvqc; Tqq 9£ia<; ygac|>qc;, Kara Tqv itaXaiav 8ia9qKqv tou Kuglou Xeyovtoc; 
trgoc; tov Aat>15, ek KagTtoO Tqq KocXlac; aou 9qaopai ejtI tov 9govov aou’. Further 
idem, 3-9. 

116 Cf. Acts 11:26: xgqpaTiaai te TtgcoTcoc; ev AvtioxeIcx touc; pa9qrac; XgiaTiavouc;. 
The historicity of this passage is not at issue here. The relevance is the awareness 
that “Christianity” was not the original lexeme used to describe what later became 
the new religion. 

117 Cf. also Syriac rc'X\A.y s j - nasrayuta; Go‘oz iHZ-'E - nazarawi (probably from 
Greek) along with hCfl-fcPT - karasatiyan as in Amharic etc. Something which Ter- 
tullian was well aware of op. cit. (nlll) “nomine nos Iudsei Nazarenos appellant.” 

118 According to John (19:19), citing the previously mentioned INRI-inscription, the 

only NT attestation which renders Pilate’s supposed text as iqaouc; 6 va(cogato<; 6 
paaiXEix; tcov LouSaicov, it cannot be translated as “Jesus of Nazareth,” as this 
would be Na(agqvoc; or Na(ag£T (re. the Greek spelling in Matthew 2:23). The 
Greek word is morphologically the same here as in the expression used by 
Tertullus in Acts 24:5 (tcov Na(cogatcov), “Jesus the Nazarene, the King of the 
Jews.” Although the rendition of the Semitic phoneme Is/ with ( in Greek might 
appear odd, and could cast doubt on the derivation proposed here, e.g. the 
rendition - d-nasraya etc. in the Syriac NT make it clear that this 

etymology is correct and it should not be derived from an alleged root <*Vnzr 
(this spelling, ,oiu - nzrwy “Nazarene” found in Christian Palestinian Aramaic is 
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probably calqued from Greek; cf. also Gohz itldV in the previous note). In 
Modern Hebrew (Ivrit), the term '’Httl - nosri (sg.) is the common word for 
Christian (whereas another group uses ’n’TO - maslhi “Messianic Jews” as a self¬ 
description; cf. Arabic - masihi, - al-masihiyyah “Christianity”); 

note also Mandaic nasuraia. The root Vnsr is unsurprisingly productive for things 
Christian in Arabic, e.g. - munassir “missionary,” - tanslr “to become 
Christian,” “to be baptised.” A derivation of this root, borrowed ultimately from 
Syriac, is used in Malayalam to denote the St Thomas Christians of Kerala, the 
Bora <1(0303 mtausGrriltag - mar toma nasrani. 

119 I have discussed this term at length in a forthcoming essay (“Annus Hegirae vel 
Annus (H)Agarorum? Etymologische und vergleichende Anmerkungen zum 
Anfang der islamischen Jahreszahlung” in: K.-H. Ohlig and M. Gross (eds.), 
Inarah 7 [Berlin-Tubingen, 2014]). Briefly, the traditional account of “Muham¬ 
mad’s” life tells us that in June of 622, upon getting wind of an assassination plot 
against him at Mecca, he escaped with some of his loyal followers and eventually 
made his way to Yathrib/Medina. The traditionally accepted reference for this 
event is in Sura 9: 100 (cited above). In Islam, this event is viewed as so significant 
a turning-point that the Islamic calendar commences with the “year of the exile” 
(sanat or 'am al-higra, not referred to in the Qur’an). Traditionally, the <Jj- 
muhagirun (from a supposed root Vhgr “to emigrate, go into exile”) are 
interpreted as the “emigres” who left with “Muhammad.” However, several 
problems arise from this traditional interpretation. First, the Qur’anic quotation is 
vague at best. Second, as the Qur’an is by all accounts the first book in Arabic, we 
lack internal comparative evidence for the meanings of key words as this essay 
demonstrates. The root hagara is only attested in South Semitic in the meaning of 
“city(-dweller)” and in Hebrew and Aramaic as the name of Abraham’s concubine, 
Hagar. This datum, the lack of comparative Semitic support, is cause for suspicion. 
We know about the Islamic dating system, which begins with the “year of the 
exile,” from contemporary evidence in Arabic, Syriac, Greek and even Chinese 
sources. The Syriac and Greek sources usually refer to a “year of the Arabs.” We 
further know that in Late Antique literatures, one of the many synonyms for 
Arabs is “Hagarite” (along with Ishmaelite and Saracen, for example), and that in 
Syriac we find a derivation - mhaggrayd (also borrowed into Greek as 

payagoi). An Greek inscription of the Caliph Mu'awiyah from Hammat Gader, 
dated in Classical fashion, includes the year of the colony, the indiction years for 
taxation (indicating that there still was some association with Constantinople, 
imagined or real) and the year of the local Metropolitan. In addition, it is dated 
“year 42 Kata AQa(3a<;” which, based on the other dating systems, denotes the year 
664. Arabic sources, such as an inscription of Mu'awiyah from Taif (modern 
Saudi Arabia), as well as Chinese sources, mention only the year, without 
reference to the dating system employed. Indeed, Mu'awiyah’s inscriptions have 
no Islamic content whatsoever, posing additional serious questions about the 
traditional narrative. From the comparative evidence we have briefly touched 
upon here, it seems clear that the - al-muhagirun are Arabs (n^-u^cFra 

- mhaggrayd) and not otherwise unknown ‘emigres.’ 
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What then are the origins of the Islamic year (»- higra )? For one answer, we 
know that Easter 622 was when the Romano-Byzantine Emperor Heraclius 
initiated a “Holy War.” Led by an icon of Christ said to have come into existence 
miraculously (ct)(EiQ07toir|Ta), that is, as if led by Christ himself, Heraclius’ goal 
was to re-conquer lost Syro-Palestinian possessions and then ultimately destroy 
the Sassanid Empire. These are the events that led to the formation of the 
Umayyad Caliphate, a Byzantine shadow-empire in which the Arabs and not the 
Romans were to rule the region. They marked the birth of an Arab dynasty - not 
an Islamic one - that would rule much of the former Roman and Sassanid 
Empires. This is what was meant by “the year of the Arabs.” The higra from Mecca 
to Medina described in Islamic sources has no historical underpinnings. 

120 Cf. in the Sabaean dictionary by Beeston et al., op. cit. p. 100 “aide, appui, soutien, 
secours.” 

121 Well-attested in Aramaic dialects, in Syriac also with the further semantic deve¬ 
lopment >“observance,” for example natoruta cf. e.g. JECan 3:8 

k'Jtv.joc 71* “Jewish observances.” 

122 Cf. J. Tropper, Ugaritische Grammatik (Munster, 2000), 94f. et passim. 

123 Note e.g. the etymology of the (Gnostic) Gospel of Philip: hxitoctoXoc 6t?i 
TNNegH Teeige uoyi-ioy to: xe ihc nttxzcDpMOC Meccixc ktc moccixc ctk iim:i ne 
me rmxzxpxioc nexc ... nxzxpx to TxXtteeix nnx zxpHttoc cm to TxXvteeix “The 
apostles who have gone before us called [him] Jesus the Nazarene, the Messiah, 
that is Jesus the Nazarene Christ (“the Anointed One”) . . . Nazara means “truth,” 
thus the (Nazarene) is the “true one” (Text according to W. Till (ed.), Das 
Evangelium nach Philippos (Berlin, 1963), 62; translation by the author); cf. how¬ 
ever also 114.12f.: nnxzxpHHOc neToyoNX gboX ne ianneenn “the revealed Naza¬ 
rene is the secret,” interpreted as Jesus’ second name, without any linguistic basis. 
Nevertheless, such exegesis points out the problems regarding the interpretation 
of Na(toQaIoc; already in Antiquity. 

124 The usage of this term, currently in vogue in anti-Islamic religious cultural 
polemics in the West, has its origins with the Irish freethinker John Toland (1670- 
1722), who coined it in his work on the Jewish origins of Christianity: Nazarenus: 
or Jewish, Gentile and Mahometan Christianity, containing the history of the 
ancient gospel of Barnabas... Also the Original Plan of Christianity explained in 
the history of the Nazarens.... with... a summary of ancient Irish Christianity... 
(London, 1718). He formulated in detail, largely basing himself on the ‘Gospel of 
Barnabas,’ the Jewish Christian origins of Islam, presupposing by over a century 
and a half Noldeke’s view of Islam being an Arab manifestation of Christianity; 
from his conclusion: “You perceive by this time ... that what the Mahometans 
believe concerning Christ and his doctrine, were neither the inventions of 
Mahomet, nor yet of those Monks who are said to have assisted him in the 
framing of his Alcoran; but that they are as old as the time of the Apostles, having 
been the sentiments of whole Sects or Churches: and that tho the Gospel of the 
Hebrews be in all probability lost, yet some of those things are founded on another 
Gospel anciendy known, and still in some manner existing, attributed to 
Barnabas. If in the history of this Gospel I have satisfy’d your curiosity, I shall 
think my time well spent; but infinitely better, if you agree, that, on this occasion, I 
have set The Original Plan of Christianity in its due light, as far as I propos’d to 
do” (84f.). Toland’s book gained notoriety, especially on the Continent through 
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Johann Lorenz von Mosheim’s (1693-1755) rebuttal, Vindicice antiques chris- 
tianiorum disciplines adversus . . . Johannis Tolandi, . . . Nazarenum (Kiel, 11722; 
Hamburg, 2 1722) - which went to great lengths to rebut Toland’s views on Chris¬ 
tian origins. Ferdinand Christian Baur (1792-1860) of the Tubingen School would 
later pursue the former’s line of thought in a Hegelian fashion of second century 
Christianity being the synthesis of two opposing theses: Jewish (Petrine) Chris¬ 
tianity vs Gentile (Pauline) Christianity. Baur assumed, indirectly following To- 
land, that the Christianity represented by the Ebionites (apud Epiphanius), which 
as has been mentioned saw Paul (=Simon Magus, cf. Acts 8:9-24, according to 
Baur) as a heretic, represented ‘original’ Christianity, i.e. that of the Twelve 
Disciples. 

125 On their name, cf. e.g. Eusebius, Hist. eccl. iii.27.6 ... o9ev naga rf)v ToiauTqv ey- 
XElgqaiv rfjc; touxctSe \EA6yxaai Trgoaqyoglac;, tou ’Epicovakov [i.e. D^TON - 
’ebyonlm ~ tttcoxol] ovopaxoc; rf)v xrjc; Siavolac; rtTcoxelav aurtov ujto(|>a[vovToc;- 
TauTr| yag £TtiK\r|v 6 nruifbc, 7tag"EPgaLOLc; ovopa(£Tai; cf. l:’E(3uovaiouc; toutouc; 
o’lkeIcoc; ETtecfnipii^ov oi Ttgurroi, Trrcoxux;. On their Judaicising teaching, e.g. ... mi 
to pev oappatov Kai xqv aAAqv ’IouSai'Kqv aycoyqv opoltoc; ekeivok; Ttags- 
(|>uAaTTOv, Talc; 6’ au Kugiarau; ppEQaic; f|plv xa jtaQajt\f|aia eLc; pvf|pr|v tfp; acoxr|- 
qlou dvaardaEtoc; ejteteXouv- o9ev naga xf)v xoiauxr|v Ey^Eleijaiv xrjc; xoiaadE 
XEXoyxacn Ttgoariyoglac;. That the name is derived from Hebrew JV3K meaning 
‘poor’ and was used by Jewish Christians is also noted by Origen, Contra Celsum 
ii.l:’E(31tov te yag 6 7mo)(b<; Ttagd’IoudaioK; KaXEixai, Kai'Epitovaloi xgr|paTl(ouCTiv 
oi dTto’Ioudaitov xov’Ir|CTOuv (be; Xgiaxov TtagadE^apEvoi. 

126 Cf. e.g. St Jerome who presumes that the document was well-known and kept e.g. 
in the library at Caesarea, Dialogus Adversus Pelagianos 3.2 ( Migne, PL Vol. 23, 
597): “In evangelio juxta Hebraeos, quaod Chaldaico quidem Syrioque sermone, 
sed Hebraicis litteris scriptum est, quo utuntur usque hodie Nazareni, secundum 
Apostolos, sive, ut plerique autumant, juxta Mathaeum, quod et in Caesariensi 
habetur bibliotheca ...”; idem, De viris illustribus liber ad dextrum Book 3 (op. cit. 
643-644): “Mattaeus, qui et Levi, ex publicano apostolus (Matth. ix, 9 ; Marc, ii, 
14; Luc. v, 27), primus in Judaea propter eos qui ex circumcisione crediderant, 
Evangelium Christi Hebraicis litteris verbisque composuit: quod quis postea in 
Graecum transtulerit, non satis certum est. Porro ipsum Hebraicum habetur usque 
hodie in Caesariensi bibliotheca, quam Pamphilus martyr studiosissime confecit. 
Mihi quoque a Nazaraeis, qui in Beroe urbe Syriae hoc volumine utuntur, 
describendi facultas fuit. In quo animadvertendum, quod ubicunque evangelista, 
sive ex persona sua, sive ex persona Domini Salvatoris, veteris Scricptu rae 
testiminiis abutitur, non sequatur Septuaginta translatorum auctoritatem, sed 
Hebraicam, ...”; and idem, In Michaeam 7 “... credideritque Evangelio, quod 
secundum Hebraeos editum nuper transtulimus (in quo ex persona Salvatoris 
dicitur: Modo tulit me mater mea, sanctus Spiritus in uno capillorum meorum 
(Matth. x).” Eusebius, Historia ecclesiastica iii.24.6: Max9aT6(; te yag itgoTEgov 
‘Epgaioic; Kqguijac;, ebe; ppeXXev Kai £([>' ETEgouc; LEvai, itaxglu) yA(brrr| ygac|)fj 
TtagaSouc; to xax' auxov suayyEXiov, to Xeltiov xfj auxou Ttagouala toutoic; d([)' 
(bv eoteXXeto; iii.25.5: q6q 6' ev toutoic; tivec; Kai to Ka9' 'E(3galouc; EuayysAiov 
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KateXe^av, cl) paXicrra 'EpQalcov oi tov Xqiotov TtagaSeiidpEvoi xaigouaiv, i.e. 
TauTa Se Ttavra tcov avTiXEyopEvcov av sir); citing Papias (14: Kai aXXaq St xfj 151a 
ygacfifi TtagaSiScoaiv Aqlotlcovoc; tou 7Tq6o9ev SESqXcopEvou twv tou kuqlou 
Xoytov 6ir|Yr|CT£ic; Kai tou tiqeoPuteqou ’Icoawou TtagaSoaEic;) iii.39.16: tieq! Se tou 
Max9aiou tout EiQr|TaL: ‘MaT9aIoc; ptv ouv 'E^ga'iSi ScaXEKTcp ta Xoyia ouve- 
TaijaTO, r]Qpr|V£ua£v S aura cue; fjv SuvaToc; EKaaToc;’; v.8.2: 6 pfev 5r| MaT9atoc; ev 
Totq'EpQaioic; Tf| 151a auTtov SiuXektu) Kai yQacJajv e^veykev EuayyEXiou; found in 
‘India’ by Pantaenus, v.10.3: d)v eIc; yEvopEvoc; Kai 6 n&vraivoc;, Kai eLc; ’IvSouc; 
eX9eIv XEyETai, Ev9a Xoyoc; euqeTv aiiTOV 7TQo4>9aaav rf)v aurau naQoualav to 
Kara MaT9atov EuayyEXiov itaga tiolv ai)To9i tov Xqiotov EJtEyvtoKoaiv, ole; 
BaQ9oXopaiov tcov d7toaT6Xtov Eva KT|Qu^ai auralc; TE'E^Qaicov ygappaai Tr)v tou 
MaT9aiou KaTaX£t\|/ai yQac|)r|v, qv Kai acoi(£a9ai eLc; tov SqXoupEvov xqovov; 
vi.25.2: ev TtagaSooEL pa9cbv tieq! tcov TEoaaQtov EuayyEXicov, a Kai pova 
avavTiQQr|Td ecttiv ev Tfj imo tov ougavov £KKXr|oia tou 9eou, oti ttqcotov psv 
YEyQaTrrai to KaTa tov ttote TEXtovqv, uoteqov Se anoaToXov ’Ipaou Xqicttou 
MaT9aiov, ekSeScokoto aitTO toTc; arto ’IouSaiapou maTEuaaaiv, ygappaaiv 'E(3- 
Qai'Ko'ic; auvTETaypEvov; cf. also Clement, Stromateis ii.9. 

127 See e.g. J. Frey, “Die Fragmente des Hebraerevangeliums” in: Ch. Markschies and 
J. Schroter (eds.), Antike christliche Apokryphen in deutscher Ubersetzung: I. Band 
- Evangelien und Verwandtes (Tubingen, 72012), 593-606. In English see for 
example W. C. Allen, A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Gospel Accor¬ 
ding to S. Matthew (Edinburgh, 3 1965), lxxix-lxxxv; M. R. James, The Apocryphal 
New Testament (Oxford, 1955), 1-10; B. Ehrman and Z. Plese, The Apocryphal 
Gospels: Texts and Translations (Oxford, 2011), 216-221. We deliberately avoid 
here taking a stance on the nature of these works as discussed in recent literature 
on Early Christianity. For an overview of the debate see D. Liihrmann, Die 
apokryph gewordenen Evangelien: Studien zu neuen Texten und zu neuen Fragen 
(Leyden, 2004); in English e.g., F. Lapham, An Introduction to the New Testament 
Apocrypha (London, 2003); B. D. Ehrman, Lost Christianities (Oxford, 2005); O. 
Skarsaune and R. Hvalvik (eds.), Jewish Believers in Jesus: the Early Centuries 
(Peabody, 2007); M. Jackson-McCabe (ed.), Jewish-Christianity Reconsidered: 
Rethinking Ancient Groups and Texts (Minneapolis, 2007). 

128 See e.g. J. Frey, op. cit. (prev. note) 623-648 and his “Synopse zur Zuordnung der 
Fragmente zum Hebraer- und Nazoraerevangelium,” 649-654. 

129 Frey, op. cit. 607-622. Eusebius, Historia Ecclesiastica iii.27.4 ... EuayyeXLu) Se 
pova) to) Ka9' 'EflQalouc; XEyopEvcp x6u , l 1EVOl > ™ v Xoittcov apiKQOv etiolouvto 
Xoyov. 

130 For a detailed discussion of this subject see, Th. Hainthaler, Christliche Amber vor 
dem Islam. Verbreitung und konfessionelle Zugehorigkeit: eine Hinfiihrung 
(Louvain, 2007). 

131 Named after Cerinthus, cf. Ch. Markschies, Kerinth: “Wer war er und was lehrte 
er?” Jahrbuch fur Antike und Christentum 41 (1998): 48-76. St Augustine, De 
hceresibus VIII: “mundum ab angelis factum esse dicentes, et carne circumcidi 
oportere, atque alia hujusmodi legis praecepta servari. Iesum hominem tantum- 
modo fuisse, nec resurrexisse, sed resurrecturum asseverantes.” 

132 In his proem 2:4 he says about his working methods: tcov Se uc|)' qpcov peXXovreov 
elc; yvdxjLV tcov EVTuyxavovTcov rjKEiv <7tEQi> alQEascov te Kai ayiapaTcov ra psv ek 
c|nXopa91ac; lapsv, ra Se ef aKorjc; KaTEiXpcfiapEV, toTc; Se tictlv LSIok; coal Kai oc()9aX- 
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pole; nag£Ti>xo|i£v- Kat rebv pev Tac; pi(a<; Kai ra SeSaypara el; aKQLpode; djrayyE- 
Xiae; anoSodvai TtETtLeTTEdKapev, tcov Se psQoe; ti rebv naq adToie; yivopEveov.’El; wv 
touto (iev Sea auvTaypdTcov TtaXaicbv ejuyyQae|)£cov, touto Se 61' aKoqe; dv9Qd)7ttov 
cikqlP<I)c; TtiaTcoaa|i£vcov Tqv qpebv cvvoiav syveopEV. 

133 Ta Ttavta Se elctiv ’IouSaioe Kai ouSev eteqov. ygeovTai Se outol od povov velx 
5ia9r|Kr|, aXXa Kai jtaXaia 5ia9qKq, Ka9a7T£Q Kai oi’IouSaloi. Od yag dTtqyoQEUTae 
Ttag' auTote; vopo9£(TLa Kai 7tQoct>qTai Kai ygaepELa Ta KaXoupEva Ttaga ’IouSaioie; 
(3ipXia, waiiEQ Ttaga toll; TTQOELQqpEvoie;- odSe tl eteqov oStol c|)qovou(tlv, aXXa 
KaTa to Kqguypa too vopou Kai (be; oi ’IouSaioe rravTa KaXebc; opoXoyouerL ^wqu; 
too eLc; Xquttov Sf|9£v TtEmaTEUKEvae. IlaQ' adToie; yciQ Kai vekqcov avdoTaerLc; 
opoXoyELTae Kai ek 9eou Ta TtavTa y£y£vq(T9aL, Eva Se 9eov KaTayyEXXooai Kai tov 
toutou italSa ’Iqerouv Xqktt6v-28:6. See also St Augustine, De Hceresibus IX : 
“Nazoraei, cum Dei Filium confiteantur esse Christum, omnia tamen veteris legis 
observant, quae Christiani per apostolicam traditionem non observare carnaliter, 
sed spiritaliter intellegere didicerunt.” 

134 Touteotiv too ’Ieoaqe|), tov Xqlotov y£yevvf|a9aL eXeyev- ax; Kai qSq qplv 
7tQO£iQqTai 6ti Ta i’aa tolc; aXXoic; ev arraai epQovebv ev touto) povep SiecJieqeto, ev 
Tib to) vopeu too ’IouSai'apou itQoaavExeiv KaTa aappaTierpov Kai KaTa Tqv tteql- 
Topqv Kai KaTa Ta aXXa navra , oaa7t£Q naga ’IouSaioi Kai ZapaQELTaic; ettl- 
TEXElTai.’ETi 6e ttXelco odToc; naqa rove , ’IouSaiouc; opoieoc; tolc; ZapaQEfraLc; Sia- 
7iQaTTETai. IlQoaE9£TO yaq to 7iaQaTqQ£ta9ai a7tT£a9ai tlvoc; twv dXXo£9v<I)v, 
Ka9' EKaaTqv Se qpsQav, el ttote yovaiKi auvae|)9£[q Kai fj an' abTqc;, pajrn(£(j9ai ev 
tolc; uSaerev, el ttou Sav £U7TOQoiq q 9aXaaaqc; q aXXeov dSaTCecv. AXXa Kai el 
aovavTqaEiev tlvl aviebv emo Tfjq tulv bSaTwv KaTaSdoEcoc; Kai paimapou, 
(baaoTcoc; TtaXiv avaTgEyEi paTtTi(Ea9ai, TtoXXaKic; Kai abv tolc; ipaTLOic;. Ta vbv Se 
dTtqyoQEOTai TtavTanaai nag' aoToiq 7taQ9Evia te Kai syKQdTEia, ebe; Kai naga Tate; 
dXXaiq Tate; opoiaic; TabTq aigsaEai. IIote yaq 7taQ9Eviav EOEpvbvovTO, 6q9EV 6ia 
tov ’IdKco(3ov tov a8£X(|)6v too KOQiou- <5lo> Kai Ta aoTibv aoyyQappaTa 7tQ£a- 
Puteqou; Kai 7taQ9£voic; yQd(|)ooai. As noted by Eusebius, Hist. eccl. iii.27.2: Kai 
TartEivcbc; Ta 7t£Qi too Xqlotou 5o^a(ovTac;. Altov psv yaQ advov Kai kolvov 
qyoovTO, KaTa TtQOKonqv q9oo<; auTO povov av9Q(07tov dedLKaiwpEvov e^ avSQoq 
te Koivcoviaq Kai Tqc; Maqiac; yEyevvqpevov; whilst according to him (3): aXXoi 5e 
7taQa tootooc; Tqq adTfjc; ovtec; TtQoaqyoQiac;, Tqv pev twv E’lQqpEvtov ektottov 
8L£818QaaKov aTOTtiav who adhered to an archaic pre-Nicene Christology, roughly 
compatible with that of Islam: ek 7taQ9£voo Kai ayloo TtvEdpaToc; pq aQvodpEvoi 
yEyovEvai tov koqlov, od pqv eff opoicoc; Kai odToi 7tQ007tdQX£LV advov 9sov Xoyov 
ovva Kai aoc()Lav opoXoyoovTEt;, Tq twv kqoteqwv tteqletqettovto SoctoePeIol, 
paXiava ote Kai Tqv acopaTLKqv tteq'l tov vopov XaTQEiav opoicoq ekelvolc; tteqi- 
E7TELV ECT7tod8a(ov. Origen, Contra Celsum v.61 also refers to the two differing 
views of Jesus’ nature among the Ebionites: ... etl 5e Kai Kara Tov’Ioodalcov vopov 
dx; Ta’IooSaieov 7tXq9q piobv e9eXovte(; ootol S elct'lv oi SLTToi’EpiwvaToL, qroe ek 
TtaQ9£vou opoXoyodvTEc; opoleoc; qplv Tov’Iqaodv q ody ootco y£yevvqCT9aL aXXa 
(b c, tool; Xonodc; dv9QC07too<; ... In both cases, the heresy consists of denying the 
divinity of Jesus Christ, whereby the former view, in which parthenogenesis is 
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advocated, corresponds with the Islamic view as for example found in Surah 
4:171-172 (also quoted on ‘Abd el-Malik’s inscription on the Dome of the Rock): 


LjI j^JI Ml aUI Jj> Mj J \j\is M ^L£ll Jj*I L 

aUL l^-ali AC« IJJ jfi ^Jl l&Ltj! AC^-lS^J aUI J jfi ^jl ^^S- 

0ol a>Gx~a aJI aJJI UjI 'y C’' 

j J j aUL Uj ol_jU-Jl G aJ aJj aJ 


AJaCp J OyJ jA^kJI a£j%J| aU l~Lp Oy^J Ol I 


La-^a*- aJI 



yd flhk l-kitdbi la taglufi dini-kum wa-ld taqulu ’ala llahi ilia l-haqqa inna-md 
l-masihu ‘Isa bnu Maryama rasulu llahi wa-kalimatu-hu alqd-hd ila Maryama 
wa-ruhun min-hu fa-aminu bi-llahi wa-rusuli-hi wa-ld taqulu taldtatun 
‘intahu hairan la-kum innamd lldhu ildhun wahidun subhdna-hu an yakuna 
la-hu waladun la-hu ma fi s-samawdti wa-mafi l-ardi wa-kafd bi-lldhi wakilan 
lan yastankifa l-masihu an yakuna ‘abdan li-llahi wa-ld l-mala’ikatu l- 
muqarrabun wa-man yastankif ‘an ‘ibadati-hi wa-yastakbir fa-sa-yahsuru- 
hum ilai-higami’an 

“O People of the Scripture! Do not exaggerate in your religion nor utter aught 
concerning Allah save the truth. The Messiah, Jesus son of Mary, was only a 
messenger of Allah, and His word which He conveyed unto Mary, and a spirit 
from Him. So believe in Allah and His messengers, and say not ‘Three’-Cease! 
(it is) better for you! - Allah is only One Allah. Far is it removed from His 
Transcendent Majesty that He should have a son. His is all that is in the 
heavens and all that is in the earth. And Allah is sufficient as Defender. The 
Messiah will never scorn to be a slave unto Allah, nor will the favoured angels. 
Whoso scorns His service and is proud, all such will He assemble unto Him.” 
(Pickthall) 


19:34-35. 


Ol aU Oir Oyy^aJ A^ dJ! jO^JI ,Jy£ [W/* 

0ySs-5 a! JyAj Lajli I j *I lil 

dalika ‘Isa bnu Maryama qaulu l-haqqi Uadi fl-hi yamtaruna[82] ma kana li- 
lldhi an yattahida min waladin subhana-hu ida qada amran fa-inna-ma 
yaqulu la-hu kunfa-yakun 

“Such was Jesus, son of Mary: (this is) a statement of the truth concerning 
which they doubt. It befits not (the Majesty of) Allah that He should take unto 
Himself a son. Glory be to Him! When He decrees a thing, He saith unto it 
only: Be! and it is.” (Pickthall) 

Note also St Augustine, De Hcer. X: “Hebionitasi Christum etiam ipsi tantummodo 
hominem dicunt. Mandata carnalia legis observant, circumcisionem scilicet 
carnis, et eastern, a quorum oneribus per Novum Testamentum liberati sumus.” 
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135 See note 137 and note A. McGowan, Ascetic Eucharists: Food and Drink in Early 
Christian Ritual Meals (Oxford, 1999). 

136 Cf. also Eusebius, Hist. eccl. iii.27.4: ouxoi Se tou psv cmocrroXou 7tdp7tav xac; em- 
otoXck; dgvqTEac; qyouvTO elvai 6elv, dTtoaTdxqv dTtoKaXouvxEc; airrov tou vo(iou 
.... Cf. also the following note iii. 15 “Ebionaeos perstringit, qui Pauli auctoritatem 
elevabant.” 

137 Described using only the Gospel of Matthew, rejecting Paul, following Jewish 
custom and venerating Jerusalem as the House of God i.26.2: “Qui autem dicuntur 
Ebionaei, consentiunt quidum mundum a Deo factum; ea autem quae sunt erga 
Dominum, son similiter, ut Cerinthus et Caprocrates opinantur. Solo autem eo 
quod est secundum Matthaeum, Evangelio utuntur, et apostolum Paulum 
recusant, apostatum cum legis dicentes. Quae autem sunt prophetica, curiosus 
exponere nituntur ; et circumciduntur, ac perseverant in his consuetudinibus, quae 
sunt secundum legem, et Judaico charactere vitae, uti et Hierosolyman adorent, 
quasi domus sit Dei” (cf. also idem In Is. Ad 8:14). On only using the Gospel of 
Matthew iii.7: “Ebioneitenim eo Evangelio, quod es secundum Matthaeum, solo 
utentes.” On rejecting Paul iii. 15: “Ebionaeos perstringit, qui Pauli auctoritatem 
elevabant, hancque confirmat ex Lucae scriptis ...” “Eadem autem dicimus iterum 
et his, qui Paulum apostolum non cognoscunt, quoniam aut reliquis verbis 
Evangelii, quae per solum Lucam in nostram venerunt agnitionem, renuntiare 
debent, et non uti eis ...”; The Ebionites following Theodotian the Ephesian and 
Aquila of Pontus, both of whom were Jewish proselytes, reject the virgin birth of 
Jesus iii.21.1: “Deus igitur homo factus est, et ipse Dominus salvabit nos, ipsi dans 
Virginis signum. Non ergo vera est quorumdam interpretatio, qui ita ardent inter- 
pretari Scripturam: ‘Ecce adolescentia in ventre habebit, et pariet filium’; que- 
madmodum Theodotion Ephesius est interpretatus, et Aquila Ponticus, utrique 
Judaei proselyti; quos sectati, ex Joseph generatum eum dicunt ...”; Ebionites 
rejecting the divinity of Christ iv.33.4: “Judicabit autem et Ebionitas : quomodo 
possunt salvari, nisi Deus est qui salutem illorum super terram operatus est ? Et 
quomodo homo transiet in Deum, si non Deus in hominem ? Quemadmodum 
autem relinquet mortis generationem, si non in novam generationem mire et 
inopinate a Deo, in signum autem salutis, datam, quae est ex virgine per fidem, 
regenerationem ?”; Further rejection of the divinity of Christ and seemingly also 
abstaining from alcohol (cf. also cf. Epiphanius, Pan. 30.16, Acts of Peter and 
Simon, Clement, Strom, i) 96,v.l.3: “Vani autem ei Ebionaei, unitionem Dei et 
hominis per fidem non recipientes in suam animam, sed in veteri generationis 
perseverantes fermento ; neque intelligere volentes, quoniam Spiritus sanctus 
advenit in Mariam, et virtus Altissimi obumbravit earn; quapropter et quod 
generatum est, sanctum est, et filius Altissimi Dei Patris omnium, qui operatus est 
incarnationem eius, et novam ostendit generationem ; uti quemadmodum per pri- 
orem generationem mortem haereditavimus, sic per generationem hanc haere- 
ditaremus vitam.” 

138 ndvTtov KaXouvrcov toix; Xgicmavouc; tote toutco to ovopaxi 6ia Na(aQEX xqv 
TtoXiv, aXXqc; pf| ouaqc; XQijaeux; xtp ovopaxi ttqoc; tov Kaigov, uktte xoix; 
dv9gu)7iou<; <Na(u)galou<;> kuXeIv xouc; Till Xqicttu) TTETtiaxEUKOxac;, 7Ieql ofi Kal 
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YEygaTtrai «8 ti Na^togaiop KXp9qa£rai». Kai yog Kal vuv optovupcop ol av9gco7toL 
traaap rap aigEOELp, Maviyaloup te c|)qpi Kal MagKicoviarap Tvcootikoup te Kai 
aXXoup, Xgicmavoup xoup (if| ovrap Xgccmavoup KaXouai Kai opcop EKaaxp 
aigEaip, KaiitEQ aXXtop XsyopEvp, KaxaSEXExai touto yalgouaa, ° T1 8 id tou 
ovopaxop KoapEixai- 8 okouol yog ETti Tip tou Xgiaxou a£pvuv£a9ai ovopaxi, oi) 
ppv xfj 7TLOTEI Kai xoip Egyoip-28.6. Also 30:2, where he refers to a certain overlap 
or exchangeability: auvac|)9£ip yag ohxop ekelvolp Kai ekeTvol touto), EKaxEgop ano 
xpp Eauxou po)(9qgLap rip ETEgio peteScoke. Kai Siac|)£govTai pcv ETEgop Ttgop tov 
ETEgov Kara ti, ev 5e xfj KaKovoia aXXpXoup cmEpa^avro. Note also Eusebius, 
Hist. eccl. iii.27.2: aXXoi Se naga xouxoup rpc; auxpp ovtep Ttgoapyoglap, xpv psv 
tcov EigppEvcov ektotov SiESISgaaKov aTomav. 

139 In 29:9 the emphasis appears to be on “Hebrew letters,” which here probably 
refers to the square script: Eyouai Se to Kara MaT9aIov EuayyEXiov jtXqgEOTaTov 
'Eflgaiaxl. ttag 1 auxoip yag aacfxup touto, Ka9d)p si; agypp £ygcic|)q, 'E|3ga'iKoTp 
ygappaaiv etl ati)(£rai. In 30:13, he appears somehow not to be impressed by the 
Hebrew: ev tu> youv jtag' auxoip EuayyEXlcp Kara Mar9atov ovopa(opEva), oux 
oXcp Se TtXpgECTTaTtp, aXXa v£vo9£up£vu) Kai f|Kga)Tqgiaap£vip (EflgaiKov Se touto 
KaXouaiv). It was common for Greek writers of this period to use “Hebrew” 
(E|3gaiop, 'Eflgaicm) pars pro toto for any Semitic language, which in most cases 
was probably Aramaic; “Hebrew” here appears to be used in the sense of “Jewish.” 

140 Quoting Tatian (46), mention is made in this regard of the (Syriac) Diatessaron 
OTteg Kara 'E(3galoup tlvep KaXouai. Here, Epiphanius follows an established 
tradition, which is also attested by Eusebius and Theodoret, among others. 
Panarion 30:3 speaks of other Semitic translations such as the Gospel of John and 
Acts: pSp Se Ttou Kal tlvec; TtaXiv £c|>aaav Kai and xpp'EXXpviKpp SioXektou to Kara 
’Icoavvpv p£raXr|c|)9£v eLc; 'E|3ga'L5a Epc|)£g£a9ai ev toll; tcDv ’IouSalcov ya(o- 
(JiuXaKLOip, cfippi Se xoip ev TipEgiaSi, Kai Eva7toK£la9aL ev cmoKguct>oip, top tlvec; 
xtov atto ’IouSaltov xettloteukotcov uc^pypaavTO ppiv Kara XEnTOTpra- oi) ppv 
aXXa Kai tcov nga^scov xtov ctTtoaToXtov xpv fllpXov tbaauxtop diro 'EXXaSop 
yXtbaapp £ip 'EpgalSa p£raXpc|>9£Taav Xoyop ej(el ekeloe K£ia9ai ev toll; ya(o- 
tfiuXaKioip, ax; Kai into toutou xoup avayvovxap ’IouSaloup xoiip ppiv utfipypaa- 
psvoup Eip Xgiaxov TTETTiaxEUKEvai; Eusebius, Hist. eccl. iii.38.2 (also vi.14.2 f.) on 
Paul allegedly writing the Epistle to the Hebrews “in his native tongue” which was 
supposedly translated by Luke: 'Eflgaloip yag Sia rpc; Ttarglou yXtbxTpp £yygdc|)a)p 
tbpiXpKoxop tou nauXou, oi pev tov EuayyEXiaxpv AouKav, o'l Se tov KXppEvxa 
toutov auTov EgppvEuaaL XEyouaL xpv ygac|)f|v. 

141 Kai Ss^ovTaL psv Kai aural to Kaxa MaT9atov EuayyEXiov. Touto) yag Kai auTOL, 
top Kai oi Kaxa KpgLv9ov Kai Mpgiv9ov XQ^vTai povtp. KaXouai Se auxo Kaxa 
'E|3galoup, cop xa aXp9rj eotlv eltielv, otl Max9atop povop'Epgaiaxi Kai'E|3ga'LKoTp 
ygappaoLV ev xfj Kaivfj Sia9pKp £7toif|aaTO xpv tou suayyEXlou ek9ectlv te Kal 
Kpguypa-30:3. 

142 As suggested e.g. by C. Gilliot, “Zur Herkunft der Gewahrsmanner des 
Propheten,” in K.-H. Ohlig and G.-R. Puin (eds.). Die dunklen Anfdnge (Berlin/ 
Tubingen, 2005), p. 165. I have my doubts about the validity of this suggestion in 
light of the testimonies for a Hebrew Gospel discussed in the preceding. The Dia¬ 
tessaron (<Sia TEaaagtov ~ secunda quarta, scil. Evangelia) is usually well dis¬ 
tinguished in literature, although it had been the standard Gospel text for some 
divisions of the Syriac Church for several centuries previously-but by the period 
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in question was seemingly already out of circulation-and where it is known 
variously as the n\\ ..-m - ’ewangeliyon d-mhallte “Gospel of the 

mixed” or - ’ewangeliyon d-meparrese “Gospel of the 

separated,” but translated literally into Arabic, J^V'. 

143 E.g. 29:7: eoxiv Se abxq q aigEcnc; q Na(cogalcov ev xfj Begoiauov tteql xqv KolXqv 
Zuglav Kal ev xfj AekotioXei tteq! xa xqc; IlEXXqc; p£gq Kal ev xfj BaaavlxiSi ev xfj 
XeyopEvq KcoKcc(3q, XtoxaPq Se Upgaiaxi XEyopevq. ’Ekel9ev yag f| agxq yEyovE, 
p£xa xqv ano xtDv 'iEgoaoXupcov pExaaxamv Ttavxcov xcov pa9qxtov ev IlEXXq 
cpKqKoxtov, Xgiaxou cpqaavxoc; KaxaX£t\|/ai xa 'IsgoaoXupa Kal dvaytogfjCTaL 6f qv 
qpEXXE itaaxeiv TtoXiogKiav. Kal ek xqc; xoiauxqc; t>7To9£a£coc; xqv riegalav 
oiKqaavxEc; ekeIoe, cbq £c|>qv, Siexql|3ov. ’Evx£t>9£v q Kaxa xouc; Na(togaiouc; ai'geaic; 
eayev xqv agxqv. 

144 E.g. 30:2: yEyovE Se q agxq xouxcov p£xa xqv xcov 'iEgoaoXnpcov aXcoaiv. ’ETtEiSq 
yag itavxEc; oi e’lc; Xgiaxov tietuoxeukoxec; xqv Fkgalav Kax’ ekeIvo Kaigou 
Kaxcpxqaav xo ttXeloxov, ev fKXXq xivt tcoXei KaXoupEvq xqc; AEKartoXetoc; xqc; ev 
xtp EuayyEXlu) ysygap £vqq TtXqalov xqc; Baxavalac; xai BaaavlxiSoq ywqac;, xo 
xqvixahxa eke! pExavaaxavxcov Kal ekeicje Siaxgipovxtov anxcov, yeyovEV ek 
xouxou 7tgoc|)aaic; xco’Epuovi. Kal agyExai pev xqv KaxoiKqmv exeiv ev KtoKaPq xlvl 
Kcbpq ETti xa pegq xqc; Kagvaip xqc; Kal Aaxagux; ev xfj BaaavlxiSi xu>69> q 
£X9onaa e’lc; qpac; yvcbaic; 7T£gi£X£i.”Ev9£v agxcxai xrjc; KaKtjc; anxoh SiSaaKaXlac;, 
o9ev Sq9ev Kal oi NaijcogaToi, oi avco poi TtgodeSqXcovxai ... rjSq Se poi xai ev 
aXXoic; Xoyoic; xai Kara xdq aXXaq aigeaeic; TtEgi xrjc; xo7to9£alac; KcoKaptov Kal xqc; 
Agaplac; Sia TtXaxonc; Eigqxai. 

145 Cf. the chapter “Christian Judaizing Syria. Barnabas, the Didache, and Pseudo- 
Clementine Literature” in M. Murray, Playing a Jewish Game. Gentile Christian 
Judaizing in the First and Second Centuries CE (Waterloo, 2004), 29-42. 

146 T. Andrae, Mahomet, sa vie et sa doctrine (Paris, 1945), 99. 

147 <_>“J - 0 '- 5 - namus <Syriac - namosa (also O’lB’] - nimos) <Greek vopoq “law, 

custom.” Cf. e.g. Peshitta ad Genesis 26.5 

^scraio paino - hulap “ d- saw ’abrdhdtn bo-qdli wo-ntar nturati wo- 

puqdani wo-qyami wo-namosi “because that Abraham obeyed my voice, and kept 
my charge, my commandments, my statutes, and my laws.” Note in casu 
rsiDOiniijic - tenyannamosa <Hebrew min rUltfB - “Mishne Torah,” i.e. Deutero¬ 
nomy; cf. Ishodad of Merv: rClx. 72:113 p^c 73 feio,(vi pc'xnivn 

- sepra hand d-tenyannamosa qdam ‘amma bo-kul snd ‘ad’eda d- 
mtalbtd “this book of the Second Law should be read before the people every year 
on the Festival [> - ‘id] of Booths” (C. van den Eynde, (ed.), Commentaire 

d’Iso'dad de Merv sur VAncien Testament: V. Jeremie, Ezechiel, Daniel [CSCO 328; 
Scriptores Syri 146] Louvain, 1972, 44). 

148 See in detail i.a. on this matter, especially whether Waraqah might have been an 
Ebionite, the work of E.-M. Gallez, Le messie et son prophete: aux origines de 
Vlslam, Vol. I: De Qutnran a Muhammad, Vol. II: Du Muhammad des Califes au 
Muhammad de Vhistoire (Paris, 2005), and Vol. Ill: Histoire et legendologie 
(Versailles, 22010). Note also J. Azzi, Lepretre et le prophete: aux sources du Coran 
(Paris, 2001), 85f. 
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149 Cf. Pritz, op. cit. 71-82. Some contemporary authors, such as St Augustine writing 
in distant North Africa, necessarily also relied on secondary information (in De 
haer. X - cf. nl34 supra - he cites Epiphanius; note also Jerome’s Letter 79 to 
Augustine). See also the following note ad finem. 

150 For further discussion see A. Schlatter, “Die Entwicklung des jiidischen Chris- 
tentums zum Islam,” Evangelisches Missions-Magazin, n.F. 62 (1918): 251-264; 
El.-J- Schoeps, Theologie und Geschichte des Judenchristentums (Tubingen, 1949). 
The classic explanation of their disappearance cf. A. von Harnack, Die Mission 
und Ausbreitung des Christentums in den ersten drei Jahrhunderten (Leipzig, 
4 1924), 48-79 et passim: “Der grofiere Teil derselben [scil. the Jewish Christians] 
ist im folgenden Jahrhundert grazisiert worden und in die grofie Christenheit 
iibergegangen” 633, Jewish Christianity due to its Hellenisation “hob sich damit 
selbst auf’ 69. For a modern reflection on von Harnack and his relationship with 
Judaism and Judaeo-Christianity cf. Murray, op.cit. 129-133. This view is still 
current among some, e.g. G. Stemberger, Jews and Christians in the Holy Land: 
Palestine in the Fourth Century (Edinburgh, 1999), 80: “no significant Jewish- 
Christians communities were left in Palestine itself’ [scil. by the fourth century]. 
In a forthcoming study, Peter von Sivers convincingly argues for active Monar- 
chian/Adoptionist congregations in the region of the northern Fertile Crescent 
after 325 and into the 600s, decisively contradicting the prevailing view that the 
clerical establishments of the Chalcedonian, Monophysite, and Nestorian Chur¬ 
ches had succeeded by the mid-400s in eradicating Judeo-Christianity from the 
Middle East (P. von Sivers, “Christology and Prophetology in the Umayyad Arab 
Empire” in K.-H. Ohlig and M. Gross (eds.), Indrah 7 [Berlin-Tiibingen, 2014]). It 
should be noted in passing that Jewish-Christian sects such as the Passagians (or 
Circumcisi) are attested in the Lombardy—also mentioned by Bonacursus and 
Gregorius of Bergamo; note also the “Nazarenes” mentioned by Humbert de 
Moyenmoutier and in Constantine ix’s bull of excommunication (1054). 

151 A reference to Revelation 7:3ff., 14:Iff. 

152 Note, however, in von Harnack’s Lehrbuch der Dogmengeschichte ([Tubingen, 
4 1909], Vol. II, 529-538) he notes the importance of Judaeo-Christian theology for 
nascent Islam. Schoeps, Theologie, would later pursue this aspect. 

153 Not EVEgyeia in the Aristotelian sense but rather in the sense of actus, i.e. that 
Christ had but one active force (i.e. God’s energeia is one, as he has but one nature 
of the three Persons). Supposedly, this was a formulation which the Chal- 
cedonians could interpret to mean all are the actions of one subject though either 
divine or human according to the nature from which they are elicited whilst the 
Monophysites could read their theandric interpretation into this, i.e. all actions, 
human and divine, of the incarnate Son are to be referred to one agent, who is the 
God-man and that consequently His actions, both the human and the Divine must 
proceed from a single theandric energeia. That is the nature of Christ’s humanity 
and divinity and their interrelationship was avoided in favour of agreeing that 
whatever the latter, the Godhead had only one active force. 

154 E.g. the phrase TON 1 573TI3 D'HX'in *731 - wa-kol han-nosrim ka-raga yaabdu “And 
may all the Nosrim pass in a moment.” Cf. for this the discussion and the works 
cited in Pritz, op. cit. 95-107. 
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155 E.g. Panarion 29:9: itavu Se ohroi £)(9Qoi rote; ’IouSaiou; U7tccQ)(ODaiv. Ov povov 
Y&Q oi tcov’I ouSalcov raldsc; ttqo<; toutotk; KEKTrjvrai plaoc;, aXXa Kai dvicrrapEvoi 
eu)9ev Kai (i£ar|c; fjpsQac Kai tteq'i xf)v EcntEgav, tq'k; rfjc; f||t£Qa<; ote £i>)(dc; 
etuteXoCoiv eoutok; ev rate; auvaytoyalc ETtagiovTai auTotc Kai ava9£(iaTi(ouai, 
tq'k; Tfjc; r)(i£Qac; (fidaKOVTEi; on «£7tiKaTaQdaai 6 9 eo<; toik; Na(ioQaioui;». Af|9sv 
yaQ toutok; tteqkjooteqov evexoucti, Sia to and ’IouSakov auTouc; ovTac ’Ir|aouv 
Kr|Qi3aa£iv elvai <tov> Xqkttov, otteq eot'lv EvavTiov ttqoc; toik; eti ’IouSaiouc;, 
toik; Tov’Iriaoov |ir) Ss^agEvoiK;. 

156 Also - nuhama, e.g. John 11:25. 

157 James Barr’s criticism of the difference between etymology and semantics, 
especially with regard to biblical philology are also especially relevant for Qur’anic 
philology (James Barr, The Semantics of Biblical Language [Oxford, 1961]). 
Etymology “is not, and does not profess to be, a guide to the semantic value of 
words in their current usage, and such value has to be determined from the 
current usage and not from derivation” (107), and that “... there is a normative 
strain in the thought of many people about language, and they feel that in some 
sense the ‘original,’ the ‘etymological meaning,’ should be a guide to the usage of 
words, that the words are used ‘properly’ when they coincide in sense with the 
sense of the earliest known form which their derivation can be traced; and that 
when a word becomes in some way difficult or ambiguous an appeal to etymology 
will lead to a ‘proper meaning’ from which at any rate to begin” (109). To use an 
example of Barr’s, it is indeed irrelevant for English semantics that the adjective 
‘nice’ <Latin nescio “I don’t know.” Such criticism does indeed apply to much of 
the past research on alleged loan-words in the Qur’an. 

158 One of the few English words with a Welsh etymology is probably “Dad,” “father” 
<tad (pi. tadau). 

159 So for example bylaw < bylog “village law”; “dirt” <drit “merda”; “husband” < 
husbondi “master of the house”; “slaughter” < slahtr “butchering”; “thrift” < Jjrift 
“prosperity” etc. 

160 Such as “bow” <boeg; “buoy” <boei; “deck” <dek; “freight” <vracht; “keel”<kiel; 
“mast”<mast; “skipper” <schipper; “yacht” <jacht etc. 

161 Which is why Americans eat ‘cookies’ (<koekje, diminutive) with their coffee and 
not biscuits with their tea. With the Dutch colonial presence in the New World are 
also the roots of‘Santa Claus’ <Sinterklaas “Saint Nicholas.” 

162 For example ‘avatar’ < 3T3HTC avatara “descent”; ‘Blighty’ < fcfpTFRft - vilayati 

“foreign” (ls-^V j “provincial, regional,” cf. French Wilaya); ‘bottle’ < dA« - botul 
“rigid container”; ‘bungalow’ < «hichi - bangla “Bengali”(-style) (<Gujarati CHOlGll - 
bangalo); ‘candy’ < ffi65SI@ - kantu; ‘cash’ < ffirrai - kacu; ‘cot’ < - khat 

(Urdu ‘pyjamas’ < 'ttHOTT - paijama + lS^); ‘shampoo’ < 'ETHTt - 

champo (Sanskrit - capayati “kneading”?); ‘thug’ < OT - thag (<Sanskrit 

- sthaga “scoundrel”?) etc. 

163 It is beyond the scope of this article to discuss Arabic as a Semitic language. It 
should be noted, that its morphology indicates that it is most closely related to the 
North-West Semitic phylum of Semitic languages—aerially it may be best plotted 
in the Syro-Palestinian dialect continuum somewhere between Phoenician and 
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Hebrew on the one axis and Ancient North Arabic on the other; it displays no 
close affinities with the South Semitic branch. Furthermore, Arabic is by no means 
archaic-this thesis, often found in older works on Semitic languages, is no longer 
valid. With the decipherment of third millennium Semitic languages such as 
Eblaite and Old Akkadian, we now have a much better idea of ancient Semitic (cf. 
e.g. R. Hasselbach, Sargonic Akkadian: A Historical and Comparative Study of the 
Syllabic Texts [Wiesbaden, 2005]). Breviter, that Classical Arabic seemingly 
preserves more of the original Semitic consonantal inventory makes it no more 
archaic than English, one of the few Germanic languages which preserves the 
sound ]d, i.e. It/. Arabic is far removed from proto-Semitic, as one would logically 
expect. 

164 This can be seen especially in pivotal loans such as if/lTT - haymanot < 
re'Snojsi.m - haymdnutd “faith, religion” (i.e. Christianity); Dillmann, Lexicon 14: 
“perigrinae formationis, ab Aramaeis petitum, ab TEthiopibus frequentissime 
usisatum...” According to tradition, Ethiopia became Christian with the con¬ 
version of King Ezana (^‘I) by the Syriac monk St Frumentius (¥<£ 9 1>£ iYnfi; J383) 
in the fourth century; cf. G. Lusini, ‘Naufragio e conservazione di testi cristiani 
antichi: il contributo della tradizione etiopica,’ Universita degli Studi di Napoli 
“L’Orientale” annali 69 (2009): 69-84 with literature. 

165 Indeed the origins of rabbinic Judaism are largely the result of the polemic with 
Christianity in the fourth century, cf. e.g. D. Boyarin, “Rethinking Jewish-Chris- 
tianity: An Argument for Dismantling a Dubious Category,” Jewish Quarterly 
Review 99 (2009): 7-36. 

166 The doctrine of the parthenogenesis of Jesus Christ, also found in the Qur’an (cf. 
supra nl34), presupposes the Greek Bible translation and in no way the Hebrew 
understanding from Isaiah 7:14! Indeed all of the alleged ‘prophecies’ of Jesus 
Christ in the Hebrew Bible are exegetical anachronisms. 

167 See above nl34. 

168 “Die alteste Missionsgeschichte ist unter Legenden begraben oder vielmehr durch 
eine tendenziose Geschichte ersetzt worden, die sich in wenigen Jahrzehnten in 
alien Lander des Erdkreises abgespielt haben soli. In dieser Geschichte ist mehr als 
tausend Jahre hindurch gearbeitet worden-denn die Legendenbildung in bezug 
auf die apostolische Mission beginnt schon im ersten Jahrhundert und hat noch 
im Mittelalter, ja bis in die Neuzeit hinein gebliiht; ihre Wertlosigkeit ist jetzt 
allgemein anerkannt.” 

169 See the comprehensive study: J. Van Seters, In Search of History: Historiography in 
the Ancient World and the Origins of Biblical History (Winona Lake, 1997). 

170 Interestingly, historical criticism of the Bible has been noticed in the Islamic 

world. For example, the impressive synthesis by the Indian scholar Rahmatullah 
Kairanawi (1818-1891) cM' - Al-’izhar al-haqq “Testimony of Truth” (6 

Vols., 1864), uses the first fruits of critical biblical scholarship to demonstrate the 
‘corruption’ of the Bible and Christianity—in contrast to Islam—(cf. C. Schirr- 
macher, “The Influence of German Biblical Criticism on Muslim Apologetics in 
the 19th Century” in A. Sanlin (ed.), A Comprehensive Faith: An International 
Festschrift for Rousas John Rushdoony [1997]). 
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